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Skyline View of Houston 


The Gulf ‘Ports—IIT: ‘Hlouston 


By Wayne G. Martin, fr. 


OUSTON, probably the newest of the gulf 
ports, at least as far as its development 
into a port of major importance is con- 

’ cerned, is at the same time one of the most 

interesting, and certainly is exceeded by none in energy 
and enterprise. Intimately wrapped up with the tur- 
bulent early history of Texas, it is almost necessary 
to know something of this background to appreciate 
the progress that has been made in creating a port for 
seagoing vessels 50 miles inland, and in the erection of 
a skyline of which any city might be proud. 

The first settlement in the immediate 
vicinity of Houston was founded by the 
famous French explorer, La Salle, who 
had been given permission by Louis XIV, 
king of France, to colonize the Gulf Coast. 
The Spaniards, hearing that La Salle was 
settling in Texas, dispatched a force to 
seize the colony, or fort as it then was, 
but found it abandoned, and accordingly 
raised the flag of Spain, under which it 
remained until 1824, when Mexico threw 
off the rule of the mother country. 

The Texans revolted and declared their 


until the territory was taken into the 
United States the town which was to be- 
come the city of Houston was under the 
Texas flag. Since then it has remained 
under the Union flag, with the exception 
of the period during the Civil War, when 
the state was a member of the Confed- 
eracy, 

From this background of state history 
came the development of the small wil- 
derness village into a city of nearly 300,- 
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000 inhabitants within a span of approximately °90 
years. It was not until 1836 that the Allen brothers 
purchased a site of land near Buffalo Bayou, and in 
1839 the village they founded was incorporated. Its 
location at the head of a navigable stream soon made 
it a center of commerce, serving various types of 
businesses. 

From the very inception of the city the question 
of transportation was an important one, and full ad- 
vantage was taken of the bayou, which offered an 
open gateway to the sea. An ox wagon service radiat- 





Entrance to Hermann Park, Houston 


ing out of Houston soon connected the interior parts 
of the state with the town, and this, coupled with the 
bayou, formed a transportation link over which much 
of the early export trade of the state moved. 


The Houston Ship Canal 


OWEVER, it was not until 1899 that steps were 

taken which were to result in Houston becoming 
one of the four principal ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 
In that year Congress passed legislation providing for 
the construction of the Houston ship channel to a 
depth of 25 feet. Actual construction be- 
gan a few years later. 

Under the government operation, prog- 
ress was slow, and in 1910 local interests 
proposed to share with the federal gov- 
ernment half of the cost of construction. 
Congress then appropriated $1,250,000, the 
navigation district comprising Harris 
County, in which Houston is located, is- 
sued bonds to a like amount, and con- 
tracts were let for the completion of the 
entire project. The 25-foot channel was 
finished to its full depth and width on 
Sept. 7, 1914. 

By 1919, however, this channel proved 
inadequate for the traffic which had de- 
veloped, and in that year Congress ap- 
proved the proposal for deepening the 
entire channel to 30 feet and also for 
materially widening it. Local interests 
were again asked to contribute substan- 
tially toward this work, and in September 
of 1925 the enlarged channel was com- 
pleted. 

Today a 50-mile deep water ship chan- 
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nel, extending from Houston to the Gulf of Mexico, 
affords the city full facilities of a seaport. Along the 
banks of this channel there are now more than 75 
industries, representing a capital investment estimated 
in excess of $140,000,000. 


Provision for Berthing Space 


N 1927 the Texas legislature, looking to the further 

development of the export business of this inland 
port, ceded to the Harris County Houston Ship Chan- 
nel Navigation District an area along this waterway 
approximating 11,000 acres, all for the purpose of 
the development of commerce. Fully utilized, this 
will provide berthing space for about 1,500 vessels, 
with necessary sheds, warehouses and railroad con- 
nections. The navigation district proposes to develop 
these facilities as rapidly as the commerce of the dis- 
trict requires, or lease them 
to private enterprises for 
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facilities of the Public Belt Railroad, connecting with 
the main trunk lines entering the city and providing 
a neutral switching organization to handle all traffic 
to and from the public and private terminals without 
discrimination. 

A classification yard, capable of handling 4,000 
cars, is the clearing house of the Public Belt Railroad 
and the individual lines serving Houston. From this 
yard lead tracks reach the water front on both sides 
of the channel. Separate and distinct leads serve the 
wharf and shed tracks, the warehouse area, the grain 
elevator and the Public Belt main line. Thus no grain, 
warehouse or main line traffic interferes with the 
tracks serving the wharves themselves, which prevents 
congestion even at the height of the grain and cotton 
exporting seasons. 

During 1927 the business of the Port Terminal 
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In addition to the publicly owned and operateg 
facilities at the port, private enterprises have availeq 
themselves of the advantages afforded by this loca. 
tion, and there are now many industries located along 
the channel. Furthermore, there are more than 30 
industrial plants situated on the light draft channel 
above the turning basin. 


The American Maid Mills 


NE of the outstanding private industries located 
on the ship channel is the American Maid Floyr 
Mills, which has a daily milling capacity of 2,000 bbls 
flour and a grain elevator with a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. Both flour and grain can be loaded directly on 
board ship, and the elevator’s grain loading equipment, 
operating through the Manchester Public Wharf, has 
a capacity of 20,000 bus an hour. 
The Ralston Purina Co, 
operates a private wharf 








industrial and terminal pur- — 
poses. 

As a result of the work 
completed in recent years, 
Houston is now a_ port 
where 18 railroads meet 63 
steamship lines the vessels 
of which go to all parts of 
the world. Terminal facili- 
ties, both public and _pri- 
vate, have been located 
along the channel for ap- 
proximately 25 miles. The 
banks of the waterway, ris- 
ing from eight to thirty feet 
in height, offer excellent 
sites for industrial develop- 
ment, with both rail and wa- 
ter connections, 

The activities of the port 
center around the harbors 
and turning basin, with their 
publicly owned wharves, 
railway and port handling 
equipment, supplemented by 
a number of privately owned 
wharves. The administra- 
tion of the port is in charge 
of the Navigation and Canal 
composed of 
five members, serving with- 
out pay, who are appointed 
by the city and county com- 
missioners. The members of 


Commission, 











over which it receives mo- 
lasses for distribution to 
its manufacturing plants. 

Houston is recognized as 
one of the nation’s principal 
ports for the exportation of 
cottonseed cake. On one of 
the wharves the Texas Ex- 
port & Import Co. operates 
cottonseed cake _ grinding 
equipment in connection with 
its export business. A sec- 
ond story, containing 66,000 
square feet of floor space, 
was recently added to an- 
other wharf, and here the 
Maurice Pincoffs Co. has 
installed cottonseed cake 
grinding equipment, and is 
operating its export busi- 
ness from this location un- 
der a 10-year lease. 

In addition to its promi- 
nence among other indus- 
tries, Houston is the second 
largest primary rice market 
in the South, with four mills 
producing 1,000,000 bags 
milled rice annually. One 
of these plants, that of the 
Prichard Rice Mill, is locat- 
ed on the light draft channel 
between the harbor and the 
center of the city. 











this board serve for a pe- 
riod of two years, and 
through them the affairs are handled by a director 
of the port. 

Between 1915 and 1918 the city of Houston con- 
structed wharves and railroad facilities, which were 
turned over to the port commission in 1922 for a period 
of 30 years. All further construction work will be 
under the direction of the navigation district. 

Shipside terminals have been constructed with the 
proceeds of a $3,000,000 bond issue, providing 3,649 
lineal feet of wharves and railway connections to trunk 
lines. During the latter part of 1927 contracts were 
let for the construction of additional wharves. 

The total length of the public wharves at the Port 
of Houston is 7,401 feet, providing berthing space 
for 17 vessels, a covered area of 1,175,011 square feet, 
an open area of 409,182 square feet, and railroad stor- 
age for 857 cars. 

The private wharves now in operation have a length 
of 11,575 feet, with a berthing capacity of 32 vessels. 

In order to provide for the construction of ware- 
houses in the rear of public wharves, this area being 
directly connected with ship berths by mechanical 
means, the port commission has held a warehouse re- 
serve back of the new wharves which will be available 
in connection with the second floors of the wharves 
themselves for terminal warehousing. It is said that 
this system results in the reduction of the terminal 
cost on merchandise stored at the port, thus reducing 
one of the major items of expense in exporting. 

In order to expedite the handling of freight in the 


city, the Port Terminal Railroad Association was | 


formed in 1924. This organization operates all the 


Railroad Association showed a material increase over 
the preceding year, there being a total of 127,238 
loaded cars moved, against 109,369 in 1926. Rights 
of way for the further extension of the Public Belt 
Railroad are being acquired, so that it may be ex- 
tended on both sides of the channel in keeping 
with the industrial development of the waterway dis- 
trict. 

One of the most important facilities provided at the 
port is the public grain elevator, which was completed 
in 1926. It is built entirely of concrete and steel, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus, and is equipped with 
an automatic box car unloader and three power shovels 
for unloading grain from cars to storage hoppers. 
It is also equipped with two ship loading berths 
with a grain gallery fitted with 42-inch loading 
belts, enabling two vessels to be loaded simultane- 
ously at the rate of approximately 100,000 bus per 
hour. 

The full capacity of the scales is 80,000 bus an 
hour, and the unloading capacity is 10 cars per hour. 
Temporary sacking arrangements were made on the 
waterfront to comply with the West Indies’ require- 
ments for sacked shipments. During 1927 a total of 
2,011,299 bus grain was received into the elevator and 
1,889,483 were exported. 


Weight and Inspection Service 


HE Houston Merchants’ Exchange is in charge of 

the weighing and inspection of all grain handled 
through the port, providing efficient service and certi- 
fied weights. 


Many commodities indeed 

are handled through this 

port, old in years but new in its modern development. 

Grain, lumber, cotton and oil are probably the leading 

commodities exported. Flour also is handled, and in 

particular does the American Maid Flour Mills avail 

itself of its location on the ship channel for expedit- 
ing its export trade. 


Material Gains in Port’s Commerce 


That the facilities offered by the port are being 
increasingly used by exporters is shown in the fact 
that its commerce showed a material gain in 1927 over 
the previous year, this increase amounting to almost 
1,500,000 tons. Exports to foreign countries during 
1927 totaled 2,873,677 tons, with a valuation of $275,- 
473,345. In addition to the foreign business, the port 
carries on an extensive trade with the other ports of 
this country. 

Much of the present success of the Port of Hous- 
ton must be attributed to the initiative and energy 
of its citizens. The federal government has rendered 
material assistance in the construction of the ship 
channel, which has made possible the port, but the 
final and successful culmination of this work was not 
achieved until the citizens of Houston personally con- 
tributed to the carrying on of the work. 

Of all the gulf ports, Houston is probably the 
youngest in the development of its modern facilities. 
However, it had much to overcome. That it has met 
its difficulties well, and today offers the exporters of 
its tributary territories a port well equipped and 
efficiently operated, is indicated in its constantly grow- 
ing volume of business. 
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ASH GUARANTY DANGERS 

{TENTION of millers who do an export trade 

with buyers on the Continent is especially called 
to an article in this issue by C. F. G. Raikes, The 
Northwestern Miller’s European manager, on the sub- 
ject of selling flour on basis of guaranteed maximum 
ash content. The dangers of the practice, which only 
recently has come into use, have this year been empha- 
sired by instances wherein millers have been caused 
grious losses through failure of their deliveries to 
pass the ash test. . 

It is especially important to know, as Mr. Raikes 
points out, that in Europe ash content of flour is 
determined on a moisture-free basis, whereas in this 
country ash is reckoned on normal flour, containing 
about thirteen and a half per cent moisture. It is 
obvious that a flour which would test a certain ash 
by the method of determination used by millers would 
test approximately eight per cent higher by the con- 
tinental method. Thus a miller who, in complete good 
faith, delivered what he thought he sold, would find 
his customer objecting to the delivery, and being quite 
within his rights in doing so. _ 

A majority of exporting millers have taken a defi- 
nite stand against selling on basis of guaranteed maxi- 
mum ash content. This certainly is the safest way to 
avoid the possibility of trouble. If, however, a miller 
feels that he can safely so guarantee his flour, he 
should at least make sure that his delivery will be 
within the agreed ash limits when tested on a moisture- 
free basis. 

* *# # 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY 

N the period of four or five weeks following the 
I est few days of July, flour distributors in every 
part of the country, encouraged by the unexpectedly 
low level of prices, bought flour from mills to a total 
of several million barrels. A certain part of this was 
bought against normal distribution requirements; a 
much larger part was taken in anticipation of a specu- 
lative profit. Fortunately, both for the jobbers and 
for the millers who sold them, these contracts do not 
approach, either in volume or length of shipping time, 
purchases made in the same period by bakers. 

These contracts now show a loss to buyers ranging 
upward to a dollar and a half per barrel, and averag- 
ing, no doubt, considerably more than the dealer’s 
normal distribution margin. The out of pocket loss of 
some of the more venturesome speculators will run 
into substantial figures. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility of a price recovery which will take up some 
of this shrinkage, but the enormous exportable surplus 
of North American wheat denies the probability of 
much of the paper loss being restored within the life 
of the orders. 

What is to become of these contracts? The over- 
vhelming proportion of them, in the opinion of The 
Northwestern Miller, will be completed. Some buyers 
undoubtedly will defer the day of reckoning as long 
as they can, some will exhaust every possibility of 
evasion, some will welsh outright. Signs of intent to 
do one or another of these things already are apparent 
in fault finding with deliveries, demands that invoices 
be reduced, questioning the terms of contracts and 
other obvious subterfuges. Now and then a buyer 
frankly says he will not take the flour until compelled 
to do so, 

‘There is a fair way out of the difficulty for every 
honest distributor of flour who has speculated to his 
wn cost. No miller likes to see his customer lose 
Money, nor will any miller, when fairly approached, 
refuse to give the fullest possible co-operation toward 
uinimizing and distributing the loss. Alternating high- 
Priced cars with others bouglit at the market, invoicing 
lalf of each car at contract and half at current price, 
Nbstitution of other grades or commodities by agree- 
went, all offer possibilities of distributing and reducing 
the effects of the jobber’s trading misfortune; and few 
uillers will refuse in a spirit of complete good will 







fall, it will be likely to land butterside down. 
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to help the buyer over his broken bridge. 
worst thing that the customer can do is to resort 
to trickery and deceit by filling his current needs 
from other mills, making palpably false claims re- 
garding quality and condition of deliveries or other- 
wise trying to lie himself out of paying the penalty 


The very 


of unfortunate speculation. Nowhere more than here 
and now is honesty the best policy. 
. aa * 


SAFETY IN SADNESS 

N a current circular captioned “I Am a Bit Sad, 

Mister Miller,’ Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, discusses the difficulty of 
securing shipping directions on flour and the cancella- 
tions and repudiations likely to arise out of the down- 
ward course of wheat prices, and continues: 

An upturn in wheat prices in the latter half 

of the crop year will mean that much of the 

flour sold at present prices will later be resold 

at below replacement value. This means that to 

the troubles now anticipated as a result of the 

recent downturn of the market, may be added 
new troubles due to an upturn later in the year. 

There is truth here, and yet there is also much 
gloom in the prophecy. An upward swing of the mar- 
ket might make fish of one and fowl of another, but 
those millers who have flour sold at a dollar to a 
dollar and a half a barrel above present prices would 
look with equanimity upon a price advance which 
would encourage now reluctant buyers to order out 
their purchases. Here is, therefore, a true philosophy 
of nil nisi bonum, with the prayers of the wicked and 
the prayers of the righteous rising to contrary pur- 
pose, but at least rising, and one or the other certain 
to be answered. 

Mr. Anderson confesses to being only a “bit” sad, 
while his dual fears of evils ahead are sufficient to 
inspire very great sadness. Not usually pessimistic, 
he presents the case of two evils ahead and fears that 
millers may have to choose both. If the bread does 
not fall, he suggests, it will not be well; yet if it does 
Never- 
In the present state of 
“stop, look, listen,” 


theless, his cause is just. 
markets, pessimism which counsels 
is of itself a great virtue. 
_. i. Jae 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
NDER “Letters to the Editor” published else- 
where in this issue, Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, discusses in char- 
acteristically pointed fashion a recent editorial in these 
columns under the caption of “Where Do We Go 
from Here?” The article referred to commented on 
the fact that American bakers, although ambitious to 
produce the entire bread supply in commercial bak- 
eries, have yet so equipped their plants and set up 
their processes that they can make bread only from 
high protein flour, constituting about one third of the 
country’s wheat crop; that, so far as the commercial 
baker is concerned, two thirds of the wheat grown is 
waste. 

Mr. Stude, in frankly admitting the truth of this 
presentation, retorts that the baker is not wholly 
responsible. This, of course, must with equal frank- 
ness be admitted. Yet, after all, the wheat grower 
and the miller cannot go into the bakery and tell the 
baker what his equipment and methods should or 
should not be. The miller in a strictly competitive 
situation embracing elements of flour price, quality 
and characteristics, can only supply the baker what 












he demands,—and that demand at present is for 
protein content before all else. 

There is another point to this, the mere mention 
of which doubtless will be resented by many bakers 
and millers. With the steadily increasing concentra- 
tion of commercial baking and its resultant strength- 
ened bargaining power, the baker’s flour business is 
the least attractive and profitable of all trade served 
by millers. Furthermore, only a relatively small pro- 
portion numerically of all mills sell to bakers at all. 
While, therefore, many millers doubtless will resent 
the suggestion, it undoubtedly is true that a consid- 
erable part of the milling industry would be perfectly 
willing to permit bakers to go ahead injuring their 
own position by demanding a type of flour which can 
only be produced in limited quantity. The home baker 
is also the miller’s customer. 

This is not, however, a major consideration. Cer- 
tainly millers of hard wheat will be glad to go along 
with bakers in any scheme of compromise and ac- 
commodation to make a larger part of the flour prod- 
uct of wheat, as Nature produces the wheat, available 
for making good bread in the modern commercial 
bakery. The present tendency is altogether in the 
other direction, and sooner or later it will bring bak- 
ing to a place where it can expand only by changes 
in equipment and methods. The problem is essentially 
the baker’s, but he undoubtedly will find millers, at 
least those who supply his flour, prepared to co- 
operate fully. 

* am om 

DRUG JOBBERS TO COMBAT CHAINS 
nn igor age of the largest wholesale drug companies 
of the country have associated themselves in the 
organization of an overhead corporation for the an- 
nounced purpose of improving their service to their 
independent retail customers and to aid them in “suc- 

cessfully competing with chain store druggists.” 

The consolidation corporation, in which members 
will take stock, is to be known as McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., a Maryland corporation, with a directorate 
composed of executives of jobbers included in its mem- 
bership. Its objects are set forth as follows: 

Observing the steady progress and develop- 
ment of the chain stores and their ability, 
through their strength, to control to a degree 
both buying and selling, we have become con- 
vinced that a strong central organization should 
be developed to protect the interest of the in- 
dependent druggist. 

The object of this consolidation is, first, to 
promote the interest of retail druggists. We 
will work for a closer and better community 
of interest between manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and the general public, to the end that 
all may be better served and the cost of distri- 
bution be reduced through the elimination of 
all factors that are unnecessary in the light of 
rapidly changing and more modern methods of 
distribution. Second, to offer to our retail cus- 
tomers more effective merchandising service, 
and to all manufacturers of drug, chemical and 
allied products, national distribution more eco- 
nomically than they are able to procure it for 
themselves. Third, to co-ordinate and centralize 
the manufacturing and distribution of the drug 
and chemical lines and products made or packed 
in our individual laboratories, and thereby ef- 
fect substantial economies in the manufacturing 
and distributing costs in the interests of the in- 
dependent retail druggist, whose trade the un- 
dersigned have enjoyed. 

This, so far as The Northwestern Miller’s observa- 
tion extends, is the first nationwide attempt of whole- 
sale distributors in any line to meet chain store com- 
petition. Independent retail druggist organizations 
already have been formed, chiefly to increase bargain- 
ing power and for publicity purposes. The jobber 
has, to a degree, been the victim of these activities. 
Now jobbers themselves have come together, not only 
to protect their own position but to give the inde- 
pendent retailer the advantage of their organized sup- 
port. 

__ The end of chain store distribution clearly is not 
yet. 
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Domestic Demand.—Little change in the features surrounding the domestic 
flour market occurred last week. Practically no large lots were sold, and the 
business transacted was not as uniformly divided among mills as in other recent 
periods. This gave the impression that 
total sales were sharply reduced, but 
actual reports from mills indicate no 
marked difference from the preceding 
week. Spring wheat mills sold 150 to 
175 per cent of their capacity, while the 
Southwest averaged about 150. Demand 
again came mostly from small and me- 
dium-sized buyers, stipulating delivery 
up to Jan. 1, The average of sales so 
far is above that of last year at this 
time; current business, however, seems 
quiet in comparison to the hectic weeks 
in July and early August, when the large 
There is no doubt that a bearish international situation 
Soft wheat millers 

















buyers were in the market. 
in wheat is causing the trade, as a whole, to practice caution. 
last week booked orders in increasing volume, and buyers of their products are 


showing more and more anxiety about supplies. Millers have turned down an 
appreciable total of orders on soft wheat flour because of price differences and 
uncertainty regarding actual wheat available. Sales of Pacific Coast flours also 
are increasing. 

Export.—Interest of European buyers is increasing, but only scattered sales 
are being made. Offers from Europe are in most cases impossible to accept. 
Latin American business continues fair to good, with Texas and Oklahoma mills ob- 
taining the greater share. 

Clears.—There is a shortage of high protein clears, and the market for them 
is strong. Clears of low or moderate strength are in fair demand, with prices 
irregular. 

Flour Prices —Nervous fluctuation in the wheat market last week ended with 
prices up 1@8c bu, and flour prices, likewise, were generally raised 10@15c bbl. 

Production.—Millers in the Southwest, having made large sales a month or 
more ago at prices higher than the current market, are finding it difficult to per- 
suade buyers to order out the flour. As most of the milling companies have im- 
portant amounts of money tied up in options or cash wheat to cover sales, these 
delays in furnishing shipping directions are proving expensive. Despite the huge 
volume sold by hard winter wheat mills, output in that section is barely up to the 
average for this period of the year. The percentage of capacity operated last week 
in all the principal milling centers showed no important change from other recent 
weeks. 

Millfeed——Spring wheat millfeeds are in fairly steady demand from a widely 
scattered territory, the buying being mostly of single cars for immediate shipment. 
This, with light production in the Northwest, is maintaining prices at unusually 
high levels. In the Southwest, bran is weak and lower, although shorts are firm. 
Prospects of higher production and the large supplies of other feedingstuffs are the 
factors tending to weaken the market. Further softening of prices is generally 
expected. 


oo 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 28.—(Special Cable)—It is very difficult to do any busi- 
ness in imported flour with the home milled product selling at prices equivalent 
to 27s per 280 lbs ($4.58 bbl). Moreover, Canadian mills are asking a premium 
for new crop over old crop flour, which hinders forward buying. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 33s 3d@384s 3d per 280 lbs ($5.63@5.80 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 31s 9d@32s 6d ($5.38@5.52 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.60 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 35s 6d ($6.03 bbl), Australian patents 31s 6d 
($5.35 bbl), Argentine low grades 23s 6d ($3.99 bbl), home milled straight run 
31s ($5.26 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Demand for foreign flour is small; importers are being undersold 
by home mills. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent 34s per 280 lbs ($5.77 
bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d ($5.35 bbl), American soft winter patents 
38s ($6.45 bbl), Kansas export patents 36s ($6.11 bbl), Australian patents 32s 
@33s 6d ($5.43@5.69 bbl), American low grades 38s 6d ($6.54 bbl). 

Glasgow.—There is a firmer tone to the flour market, but business is still 
quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@33s 6d per 280 lbs 
($5.35@5.69 bbl), Kansas export. patents 34s 6d ($5.86 bbl), Canadian winters 
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84s 6d@35s ($5.86@5.94 bbl), American winters 40@42s ($6.79@7.13 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 33@34s ($5.60@5.77 bbl), Pacific patents 38@34s ($5.60@5.77 bbl) 

Belfast—Home and English mills are cutting prices and, consequently, sales 
of imported flour are at a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent; 
84s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.86 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s@33s 6d ($5.43@5 49 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 33s 3d ($5.63 bbl), home milled, delivered, 33, 
6d ($5.69 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is a moderate buying of Kansas flours, but Otherwise 
the market is very quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents §¢15 
@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.47@5.69 .bbl) September shipment, $6.25@6.60 ($5.54@ 
5.87 bbl) October-December shipment, Kansas top patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@5,99 
bbl), Kansas straights $6.20@640 ($5.61@5.69 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.49 
($5.69 bbl), Belgian flour $6.20 ($5.51 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThere is practically no demand for imported flour. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents $6.85@6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.63@5.99 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.30@6.75 ($5.60@5.99 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.25 ($8.22 bbl), rye 
flour $8.65 ($7.69 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour market is quiet. Quotations are practically unchanged 
from last week. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.70@7 per 100 kilos 
($5.96@6.23 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.20@6.60 ($5.51@5.87 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.85@7.10 ($6.08@6.82 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.50@6.80 ($5.78@6.05 
bbl), Texas patents $6.50@6.70 ($5.78@5.96 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5,179 
@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—The flour market is firmer, but dull. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patent $7.05 per 100 kilos ($6.26 bbl), Canadian export patent $6.60 ($5.87 bbl), 
Minnesota top patent $7.65 ($6.79 bbl), Kansas patent $7.10@7.20 ($6.32@6.41 
bbl), German rye flour $5.75@6.65 ($5.09@5.90 bbl), English wheat flour $6.10 
($5.42 bbl). 

WHEAT 

There is a better feeling in the London wheat market, but business is still 

quiet. At Liverpool the market is quiet, with further declines likely. 


MILLFEED 


The London millfeed market is quiet, and it is difficult to maintain prices, 
Bran is quoted at £7 5s ton, ex-mill, middlings £8 15s and Plate pollards £7 5s, 
The Liverpool market is reserved, awaiting the outcome of the crops. Argentine 
low grades are lower, and American low grades too dear. The Belfast market is 
firmer. Bran is quoted at £10 ton. 

OIL CAKE 


The London cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at 
£7 5s ton, ex-mill. Egyptian, afloat, £7 10s, for October-December shipment £7. 
At Liverpool the market is quiet. American linseed cake is selling at £12 7s 6d, 
and American cottonseed meal at £10 15s. 


OATMEAL 


There is a disappointing trade in oats products at London. Some sales of 
Scottish meal are being made on the Continent. American and Canadian rolled 
oats are quoted at 38s 6d ton and meal 36s 9d. At Belfast, stocks are small and 
trading is slow. Prices are easier, but are still too high. Canadian rolled oats 
and oatmeal are quoted at about 37s for October shipment. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oof 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Aug. 27 Aug. 28 NORTHWEST— Aug. 27 Aug. 28 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1927 1926 Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...230,759 230,925 222,557 202,257 Minneapolis ...... 50 50 46 38 
Duluth-Superior 27,595 25,315 14,335 13,835 Duluth-Superior .. 75 68 38 37 
Outside mills*..192,621 245,052 250,424 233,075 Outside mills* ... 62 61 57 55 
Totals ....450,975 501,292 487,316 449,167 Average ..... rr ry ee 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....153,221 153,775 130,584 149,246 Kansas City ...... 77 77 74 86 
Atchison ...... 32,487 32,000 22,975 21,737 PO eae 105 99 77 3 
ot 45,443 32,897 43,594 62,647 .. .. PRET EE e 72 53 69 84 
ere 37,900 39,485 35,822 33,484 er 81 84 77 88 
St. Joseph .... 27,583 30,715 26,937 54,064 Te. GENOME cvccccs 58 65 56 114 
COREG: i552 kc c:s00 24,706 27,147 22,975 28,882 COE: - a ceveacecs 90 99 84 105 
Outside millst..221,944 224,456 191,893 307,535 Outside millst ... 71 72 57 90 
Totals ....543,284 540,475 474,780 647,595 Average ..... 15 75 67 92 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
SE, TAO: cc ccc 32,800 34,600 25,500 33,500 Bt. TOURS vecvcccvs 53 57 42 52 
Outsidet .... 45,100 44,500 50,600 54,100 Outsidet ....... 52 61 58 62 
Central Statesf 74,751 81,283 50,046 53,485 Central Statesf .. 63 64 62 3 
Southeast ..... 86,079 83,257 94,637 123,494 Southeast ........ 63 62 70 1 
Totals ....238,730 243,640 220,783 264,579 Average ..... 59 69 75 70 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
PeCtiana ..cccs ME. 22 cde 22,164 27,303 SE <5. 6-e0 0 tae 38 re 35 43 
Seattle ...ccess 29,976 29,640 30,979 28,388 GOED: 66.660 vb 806 64 63 66 70 
TACOMA ...200% 48,487 39,299 32,980 29,533 _ | a ee ae 85 69 51 52 
Totals . 92,694 68,939 86,123 85,224 Average ..... 66 66 33 53 
Buffalo ........207,280 220,074 193,529 193,040  Buffalo........... 81 87 76 $1 
CHIORGS: cc cvise 34,046 27,409 38,000 38,000 co err 85 69 95 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
tMills outside of St. Louis, but 
{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
controlled in that city. 





—_—— 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 28. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade lphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.85@ 7.25 §$....@.... $6.10@ 6.50 $7.15@ 7.60 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.60@ 6.85  $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.75 $6.50@ 6.85  $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.90 coMecce 5.75@ 6.25 6.65@ 6.85 6.10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 7.00@ 17.35 6.50@ 7.70 6.15@ 6.50 oo ee @ core 
Spring first clear ........... 5.10@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.50 cow Dass 5.50@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.15 5.80@ 6.25 a ee 6.40@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.70 sees Mewes oe @ wees 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 6.40 ve 6.15@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.40 ....@.. 6.10@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 4.85@ 5.50 7 oe 5.70@ 5.80 5.00@ 5.50 cones 5.65@ 6.05 5.85@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.50 rey, see 5.90@ 6.35 1+ @ wee 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.50@ 4.90 - 4.90@ 5.10 4.60@ 5.00 — or eee ee Tir Peer ee peer a «@ wee 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.65@ 6.95 = ie ,oe Mess 6.50@ 7.00 .-@.. an well sacs 6.10@ 6.35 Tre rer 6.50@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.80@ 6.30 er we ..@. 5.50@ 6.00 ..@.. 5.80@ 6.25 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.90@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 5.40 es he oe 4.75@ 5.00 ge ser ey: ‘Kee caus cae ey pee 6.20@ 6.40 peat: ee 5.75@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.80@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.75 BH eee @ 5.40 6.55@ 6.85 6.20@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.75 — ee ooo s Breese 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.25@ 4.60 4.10@ 4.25 c eee ee @ 4.45 4.45@ 4.85 ae etn 4.70@ 4.95 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 es en eee 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto *ewinnipes 
Family patent...$6.70@ 7.20 7 Pee | $....@ $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.25 Spring exports§ ........... 32s ee 
| ree 4.70@ 5.50 hie Cadac oo Ue 6.80@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@7.65 Ontario 90% pats.t.$4.80@4.90 
Oe errr 5.00@ 5.70 a oe Montana :...... 6.00@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.20 Spring first clearf ... .... @5.70 ....@6.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 35s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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| BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 





Western Canada Frost Damage Not Serious 


Wrewirec, Man., Aug. 28.—(Special Telegram )—Frost occurred in some part 
of western Canada on every day between Aug. 23 and 27. On the morning of 
Aug. 28, from one to ten degrees were registered, chiefly in Saskatchewan. Some 
damage undoubtedly was done in areas where the wheat was still in the soft dough 
but the bulk of the crop is too far advanced to suffer any serious loss in 
yield, although the grade will be lowered. It is impossible to estimate the total 
damage, which can only be determined when the grain is threshed. Showers 
have fallen in some sections, but the rain has not been sufficient to seriously hamper 
harvesting. Cutting and threshing are now in progress throughout western Canada, 
and the new wheat is moving to the market in fair volume. The receipts are 

g high. Manitoba practically escaped the frost, and threshing returns in that 
province show yields running as high as 27 bus per acre, and grading No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern. 

oom 


Ontario Crops Show Effects of Rain 


Toronto, ONtT—Weather in Ontario is better, and harvesting is now well ad- 
vanced. ‘Time is disclosing the fact that a good deal of damage was done by the 
rains that interfered with the ripening and cutting of grain. Much of the wheat 
now coming into the market is damp and some is sprouted. Nevertheless there 
is plenty of good wheat for all milling purposes and the fact that some of the crop 
was injured will not affect the general result so far as milling is concerned. A 

deal of wheat is fed on the farms in every year, as it does not pay farmers 
to market grain that is anything less than the best. In this case the off grades 
will simply go into the feed bins, where they will yield a better return than if 
marketed as wheat. The quantity of good grain available is not yet determined, 
nor is the total of the crop in bushels known. Probably 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 
bus will be the outside figure. Oats and barley have benefited by the better weather 
that now prevails, although there is some talk of rust damage to oats and in some 
rts the fields have been beaten down by rain and wind. However, the harvest 
is well advanced and yields are very good where conditions during harvest ‘were 
favorable. Threshing returns show 20@45 bus of wheat to the acre, barley 50 and 
upward, and oats 50, 60, and even 75 bus. 
<>“! 


Northwest Yields Above Average 


Mixneapotis, Minn.—Local rains delayed harvesting in scattered sections 
throughout the Northwest last week. Cutting is well advanced in North Dakota 
and Montana. Threshing is being rushed in the southern sections of the spring 
wheat belt, and returns vary considerably. In the main, however, the yield and 
quality are above par. Some exceptionally heavy yields and fine quality wheat are 
reported from North Dakota and Montana, but in the former the fields are spotted, 
due either to early drouth conditions or too much rain and intense heat just prior 
to cutting. The average test weight and protein content of North Dakota wheat 
received to date, however, compare favorably with other years. 


oo > 
Rain Delays Montana Harvest 
Great Fatus, Mont.—On account of rain, harvesting was suspended for three 
days last week, but outside of the delay, no harm has been done. So far, threshing 
results show yields well above the average. Quality is somewhat spotted, but high 
grade wheat predominates. The weather forecast is for the return of dry, warm 
weather, and harvest then will again be in full swing. 
oo > 
Oregon Harvest Nearly Completed 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Harvesting of winter wheat is completed in Oregon, ex- 
cept in a few elevated districts. Some spring wheat is yet to be cut. Corn is 
generally in need of rain. Oregon farmers signify their intention to plant 8 per 
cent more winter wheat next fall. On this basis the winter wheat acreage is 
estimated at 902,000 acres, against 835,000 last year, 909,000 in 1927, and 858,000. 
the average for 1919-23. 
oS 
Harvest Advances in Utah 
Ocven, Uran.—Continued dry weather throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
has advanced grain harvesting very rapidly. However, farmers are finding some 
difficulty in plowing for fall seeding in dry farm areas. Sufficient irrigation water 
remains available to develop all late crops this year. 
oe 


Crop Conditions in Roumania and Jugoslavia 
Lonvon, Enc.—Crop prospects in Roumania are favorable this year. The con- 
dition of wheat is better than last year, both in quality and quantity. Barley is 
mediocre, but better than in 1927; oats alone are expected to give a smaller yield 
than last year. In Jugoslavia, conditions are also very good. 





On Getting Full Value in Sales Ideas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


from cover to cover,’ he says, “for I 
never know when even a sentence or a 
word may throw off the germ of an idea, 
or perchance I may stumble across a 
$1,000 sales idea; or I may be able to 
develop a profitable advertising and sell- 
ing campaign based on a single idea 
caught from the page of some magazine, 
or cut the costs of doing business, or 
what not. Sometimes a paragraph 
scintillates just the very thought or in- 
formation I have been looking for. 

“As I read I pick out all workable 
plans which I can apply to my own sales 
and management problems, or which will 
brush up on my deliveries, turn the key- 
note of my advertising, put a sales kick 
into my salesmen, or give me a new an- 
gle on my management problems. In 
this way I gather a formidable array of 
ideas which I can put to work in my own 
business with profitable results. 

“And I never put off my reading. I 
found out long ago that it was such an 
easy thing to do that I often neglected 
it, grew careless and indifferent about 
it, with the result that magazines would 
accumulate on the shelves. So now I 
finish my task at a single sitting, if pos- 
sible, and I never begin unless I feel 
sure I can end it. It doesn’t take more 
than an hour at the most, and I find it 
pleasant and satisfying diversion. In 
fact, I get a lot of kick out of this eter- 
nal scouting for ideas. The big scheme 
is to catch them on the wing and have 
them on file, properly indexed, so you 
can use them instantly when you want 
to. 

“Incidentally I also try to develop 


OOOO OOOO DP 


Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 corn production, based on condition 
Aug. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1927 and the 10-year average 
1918-27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1928 1927 1918-27 
Pennsylvania ... 57,485 50,165 57,760 
Perr rey ys 146,770 109,720 187,122 
Indiana ........ 181,217 132,458 163,952 
TiimOls ..ccccces 360,614 254,070 320,656 
Michigan ....... 46,634 38,995 62,578 
Wisconsin ...... 84,734 68,250 76,626 
Minnesota ...... 142,778 127,246 140,512 
TODO ccccccccose 488,304 386,986 413,962 
South Dakota .. 129,626 134,995 108,883 
Nebraska ....... 267,275 291,446 226,251 
Virginia ........ 48,807 47,967 43,704 
North Carolina... 45,978 53,626 50,114 
Georgia ........ 43,352 54,502 49,290 
Kentucky ...... 75,702 75,010 86,432 
Tennessee ...... 60,008 70,656 71,942 
Alabama ....... 33,895 47,456 42,266 
Mississippi ...... 26,401 34,140 33,435 
Arkansas ....... 36,303 36,575 34,126 
Oklahoma ...... 73,352 84,190 51,293 
WOGRS ccccescces 104,845 119,347 81,386 
Other states .... 575,581 555,908 509,397 





United States 3,029,561 2,773,708 2,751,687 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 rye production, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1927 and the 1923-27 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 

Pennsylvania ..... 1,540 1,462 2,078 
Illinois ......seeee 825 899 1,630 
Indiana .......++- 990 1,618 2,347 
Michigan ........- 2,366 2,617 3,534 
Wisconsin .......- 2,015 4,046 4,476 
Minnesota ........ 6,135 7,485 9,256 
North Dakota ....13,810 23,063 15,807 
South Dakota .... 1,387 2,772 2,404 
Montana .......+- 2,156 2,412 1,506 
Nebraska ........- 3,705 4,110 2,712 
Other states ...... 8,345 8,327 9,086 
United States... 43,274 58,811 54,873 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 flaxseed crop, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production fig- 





ures for 1927 and 1926, 


in bushels (000's 


from the Trade Press 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


CERTAIN miller is a great believer 
in scouting for ideas which will 
help him sell more flour and feed. 

He claims that his method has paid him 
handsomely in results. He is not much 
of a believer in glancing over his trade 
Papers hurriedly, or skimming through 
What appears most interesting, and then 
g them on the shelf, possibly never 
to be looked at again, or if he recalls 
a idea he wants to use which he re- 
members seeing somewhere, having to 
yor a lot of valuable time trying to 
it, so he has systematized his read- 
and the preservation of his ideas. 








He believes in going through every 
issue with a fine tooth comb, advertise- 
ments and all, in search of sales and 
management first aid ideas, workable 
plans which he can use on the everyday 
firing line of business. As he goes along 
in his reading he marks, with a blue 
pencil, everything which he deems im- 
portant. He then passes the magazine 
on to others in his organization to look 
over and mark their initials on the front 
cover, also to call attention to anything 
of importance which he may have over- 
looked, by checking with a red pencil. 

“I always glance over every magazine 


omitted): 





1928 1927 1926 

Minnesota .......- 6,957 7,343 8,554 
North Dakota .... 9,038 10,184 6,736 
South Dakota .... 5,329 5,940 2,755 
Montana ......+-+-+ 2,546 2,438 804 
Other states ...... 635 665 610 
United States ...24,505 26,570 19,459 





Buckwheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 buckwheat crop (Aug. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimates for 1927 and 
1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1926 

Maine .°.......+-+. 287 322 345 
New York .......-- 4,575 4,473 3,837 
Pennsylvania .....- 4,561 4,935 3,610 
Michigan ........-- 714 689 765 
Minnesota ........ 1,526 1,764 1,122 
West Virginia .... 820 880 684 
Other states ...... 2,926 2,966 2,559 
U. S. totals...... 15,409 16,029 12,922 
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some ideas of my own, at least one new 
one a week, which I can use in my own 
business to profitable advantage. I 
make it a practice to note down each of 
my own ideas before they can get away, 
if it is only in the rough—some memo to 
be filed away containing that idea which 
may prove priceless later. 


“After the magazine has been seen by 
everybody the binding clips are removed 
and all marked sheets in the magazine 
taken out and filed, according to sub- 
jects, running from Advertising through 
to Workmen’s Compensation, and placed 
in filing folders in my righthand lower 
desk drawer, within easy elbow reach. 

“This file gives me an excellent array 
of all kinds of valuable business catch- 
ing and management ideas, and I find 
myself constantly drawing on this infor- 
mation for inspiration in the problems 
of buying and selling, office methods, 
credits and collections, advertising, sales 
ideas and service; in short, an array of 
most formidable ideas which I can put to 
work in my own business with profitable 
results. 

“On the firing line of business, ideas 
constantly come and go—almost like a 
flash—upon the images of memory, and 
like a flash they may vanish and so be 
gone forever, unless you corral them in 
time. I found out, through a process of 
painful experiences, that good business 
ideas, unless noted and filed away as 
soon as found, are likely to be forgotten 
or overlooked, and thus I felt that many 
big mioney making ideas were being for- 
ever lost. That’s why I started my sys- 
tem. 

“I felt that business building ideas 
were scarce commodities. Some at first 
blush appeared excellent, but turned out 
in the end to be entirely inapplicable. 
Others, not looking so promising at first, 
in time proved the best. Not everybody 
has good ideas. I don’t have very many, 
but since I began scouting for those 
which other millers had used successful- 
ly to build up their business and straight- 
en out little kinks, I have found many 
valuable suggestions which furnish the 
germ of a novel idea that I can work 
out successfully afterward and apply to 
my own business. 

“And I get the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction out of working up schemes 
or developing ideas for application to my 
business problems. My idea finder file 
is a distinctive first aid in this respect. 
In fact, I couldn’t get along without it. 
I’m a great believer in the preservation 
of workable ideas along the lines you 
want to follow most. 

“Whenever I go over my file, about 
once a month, I take out some of the 
most practical looking ideas which offer 
suggestions for immediate application or 
which may suggest other ideas for de- 
velopment. In this way I find new ones 
constantly cropping up, to which I had 
not attached any unusual significance 
before, but had filed away, thinking that 
possibly some day that same idea might 
come in handy in a pinch. 

“T first started my file with ordinary 
cardboard boxes, one for advertisements 
which appealed to me, for use in framing 
or testing my own copy, or which might 
suggest the desirability of making pur- 
chases of advertised products; one for 
office methods, including credits and col- 
lections; one for selling and one for de- 
livery methods; one for service ideas, etc. 
I would clip my material and pitch it 
into those boxes willy-nilly. Then, as my 
collection grew, I found this required 
considerable time, so I decided upon a 
more systematic organization of my ideas 
and adopted the filing folder method, 
which segregates each subdivision more 
minutely, yet brings all related material 
closely together. But I believe the box 
method is still the best way to get start- 
ed. Afterward, you can do as I did. 

“T can now lay my hand on any needed 
information in my system in less than a 
minute. Everything is at my beck and 
call, right at my finger tips, whenever I 
want it. All that it takes to run such a 
file is a bit of time, a little patience, and 
much perseverance, but in exchange for 
your efforts you can constantly reap a 

rich harvest of sales dollars, and econ- 
omy ideas in operation and management 
which boost sales and cut down the cost 
of doing business.” 


850 


ARE MILLERS ALWAYS 
LONG WHEAT? 


Is This a New Aspect of the Science of Hedging 
Flour Sales? 


N a recent discussion of the theory and practice of hedging as applied by most 

millers, it was brought out that the miller who rigidly keeps his sales covered with 

wheat—either actual or option—is at all times long wheat in the amount of his 
minimum carry-over of flour bookings from sea to The argument is as 
follows: 


(1) Every miller—save as he may vary his position by exercising his market 
judgment, which is essentially speculation—keeps his sales covered by owning four 
and a half bushels of wheat in some position for each barrel of flour he is com- 
mitted to deliver. 

(2) Every miller has, at the end of each year, a certain amount of unfilled 
orders for flour, the amount varying from year to year'but always representing 
his mill’s production for two or three weeks. According to Millers’ National Fed- 
eration data covering mills with a total daily capacity of 300,000 to approximately 
400,000 bbls, the minimum carry-over of unfilled orders was at June 30 of each 
of the past four years as follows: 1925, 14 days’ output; 1926, 23; 1927, 20; 1928, 16; 
average, 18 days. 

Here is a certain quantity of flour which, while its delivery constitutes an 
obligation on the part of each mill, actually is carried over and never delivered. 
Furthermore, it never will be delivered except upon liquidation of the business. 
It is, in effect, water at the bottom of the well which is not reached by the pump 
rod. It is, of course, conceivable that unprecedented circumstances may arise which 
will cause all of the miller’s customers to take out every barrel of their contracts; 
but the fact that such a thing never has happened in the history of any miller, 
reasonably assures against its ever happening. 

Accepting the soundness of statement and assumption up to this point, it then 
becomes obvious that the miller who keeps his flour sales hedged to the last barrel 
actually is carrying a wheat hedge as insurance against a condition which never will 
present itself. He is to all intents and purposes “long” wheat to the extent of his 
never-filled and never-to-be-filled orders. 

Applying the theory specifically to a mill of any size, a 2,000-bbl mill will 
have a permanent minimum of never-to-be-filled orders amounting to—taking the 
Federation four-year figures—36,000 bbls as an average and 28,000 as a minimum. 
Reckoning from the minimum figure, he has been carrying for these four years, 
and will be carrying for all future time in business, 130,000 bus actual or option 
wheat as a protection against sales of flour which he will never be called upon to 
grind and deliver all at the same time. Every sale will be filled, but its place will 
be taken by another. The cost of carrying this wheat, whether in his own storage 
or in options, is invariably 10@12c per year. In the case of the mill taken as an 
example, it would mean an expense of $13,000 to $15,000 per year paid for insur- 
ance against—what? Even assuming the possibility of the long chance of all 
orders being some time filled at once, the year to year saving in hedge insurance 
would provide for such an abnormal condition with a comfortable and continually 
increased surplus. 

Application of the theory as here outlined would require a miller to keep his 
flour sales covered, not to their full amount but to their total, less his past mini- 
mum record of carry-over orders. Safety naturally suggests taking the record 
minimum rather than an average. Having adopted the policy, he should, of course, 
stick to it just as he now does to his fully hedged practice. When actual wheat 
in storage exceeds total flour sold, he should hedge not only the surplus above flour 
bookings but the surplus above flour bookings with never-to-be-filled orders de- 
ducted therefrom. Since they never can be liquidated, they are therefore not a 
hedge. Furthermore, at the close of the season, when sales and actual wheat are 
likely to be near a balance, he must, if he holds to the practice, hedge the wheat, 
leaving himself technically short the amount of these never-to-be-filled orders. 

He would also, as a matter of accounting, have to -bring these unfilled and un- 
hedged orders “to the market” in his statement, and show a profit or loss item in 
uncompleted contracts. The point is made that such a “short” item would require 
explanation to the miller’s banker. Should not the fact that the miller, under the 
present practice, actually is “long” wheat the amount of permanently-in-suspense 
orders require similar explanation to a banker? 

Another point made in connection with this theory is that now, with wheat 
much below a normal price, would “not be a good time to start it.” While all 
ups and downs of the market are without effect upon a transaction which is 
never to be completed, this is, at least technically, true. A miller who continues 
the present fully hedged practice will, theoretically at least, make a profit on his 
long wheat as prices climb back to what may be regarded as normal. 

The Northwestern Miller supplies no guaranty with this theory. It gives it 
only as it has been brought out in discussion and because, among the considerable 
number of millers to whom it has been presented for criticism, not one has regarded 
his never-filled balance of orders as a liability which never matures and therefore 
does not require hedging insurance: 

Views of millers, especially dissenting opinions, are invited. 
desirable for publication, names will not be used. 
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Soft Wheat Millers Issue Warning Against 
Purkoff and Michikoff Wheat 


HE National Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association has published the fol- 


but after trying a few cars of these 
wheats on our mill we have been com- 


lowing bulletin in reference to the 
use of Purkoff and Michikoff wheat. It 
says: 
“A few days ago we sent out bulletin 
No. 1141, entitled ‘Beware of Purkoff 
and Michikoff Wheat.’ One of the lead- 


ing members of our association has writ- 
ten us with reference to this bulletin as 
follows: 

“*Karly in the season, because of the 
scarcity of soft wheat, we decided to 
take in Purkoff and Michikoff from.our 
regular shippers in near-by territories, 





pelled to change our policy. 

“*We will not buy either of these 
varieties at any price, and think that it 
would be a good thing for the cause if 


‘other millers would follow the same 


course; that is the only way we can 


stamp out these two undesirable 
wheats.’ ” 
Commenting upon this statement, 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, says in a cur- 
rent bulletin: 

“The above types of wheat were both 
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brought out by one of our prominent 
universities, in an effort to furnish a 
strong wheat for raising in the state of 
Indiana. At the time the Michikoff was 
brought out, your secretary protested 
against the attempt to breed this variety, 
it being a cross between soft and hard, 
or spring wheats, and called it a bastard 
wheat, which would not be wanted by the 
miller, or the baker, and could not be 
successfully raised in C, F. A. territory. 
Crop experts in the universities seem to 
have forgotten that the soil and climate 
determine the product that can be suc- 
cessfully raised in certain territories. 
What they should do would be to find 
for each territory the kind of wheat best 
adapted to that soil and climate, also 
taking into consideration the use to be 
made of the wheat so raised. If they 
will ask the United States Department 
of Agriculture to send them Department 
Bulletin No. 1183, they will learn many 
things about raising wheat, and where 
certain classes can best be raised. In 
said bulletin will be found charts show- 
ing just where the various classes of 
wheat are successfully raised. 

“It is not always best to produce a 
variety of wheat for its yield proper- 
ties. Its milling, baking, flavor, yield 
and use must all be considered. You do 
not raise pineapples in Canada. You 
cannot raise bananas in Ohio. Do not 
forget that the soil and climate deter- 
mine the product. Tree experts can 
tell you in just what kind of soil to 
find a walnut tree, or an apple tree, or 
a peach tree.” 
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BUFFALO MILL IN PROSPECT 
FOR COMMANDER-LARABEE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Commander. 
Larabee Corporation has been for som. 
time negotiating for the purchase of th 
1,100-bbl mill of the Thornton & Cheste; 
Milling Co., at Buffalo, N. Y. While the 
transaction has not as yet been com. 
pleted, the details have been worked oy 
and it looks as if the deal will be cop. 
summated this week. The corporation 
has felt the need for an export unit 
since its mill at Buffalo, the former J 
A. Walter plant, burned in March of 
this year. 

oo 
COARSE GRAIN POOL PAYMENTS 

Wrirnirzc, Man.—More than $1,500, 
000 was paid on Aug. 27 to members of 
the coarse grain pools of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan as the final payment on 
the 1927 crop, bringing the total to 84% 
bu for oats, $1.09 for rye, $1.861% for 
flaxseed. Payment on the different 
grades of grain ranges 3@l6c bu for 
oats, 4@23c for barley, 742@38%%c for 
flaxseed, and 1142@50%c for rye. 


ovo 

NEW GROCERY CHAIN 
Ricumonp, Va.—A chain of groceries 
to be known as the Nifty Jiffy Self 
Service Stores will be opened in Rich- 
mond in the near future. ‘Two stores 
have already been opened in Hopewell, 
Va., and it is expected that from 12 to 

20 will be operated in Richmond. 
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Milling and Baking Tests of 1928 Minnesota 
Spring Wheat 
By R. C. Sherwood 
Minnesota State Testing Mill 


ILLING and baking tests of the 
M first car of new spring wheat re- 

ceived at the State Testing Mill 
have shown a large yield of flour of 
good baking properties. The wheat was 
shipped from Sanborn, Minn., and was 
purchased in the Minneapolis market at 
a premium of 25c bu over the September 
option. (Since this purchase was made, 
premiums on account of high protein 
have declined several cents.) This lot of 
Ruby wheat consisted of plump, sound, 
dark, vitreous kernels, and’ was graded 
No. 1 hard spring, 61 lbs bu, 4 per cent 
dockage, 12.9 per cent protein, 12.8 per 
cent moisture. Wild peas constituted 
about one fourth the dockage, and be- 


.cause it was impossible to remove these 


completely in cleaning the wheat the 
break roll flours were slightly grayish in 
color. 

The wheat was conditioned for milling 
by washing, scouring, and tempering as 
usual, 3 per cent water being added in 
tempering. After tempering in two 
periods for a total time of 20 hours, the 
wheat went to the break rolls with 15.8 
per cent moisture. 

The yield of straight grade flour was 
75.97 per cent, and that of total feeds 
27.18 per cent, giving a yield of total 
products of 103.15 per cent (calculated 
to the basis of the original moisture con- 
tent of the wheat, dockage excluded). 
Two factors were responsible for the 
large yield of flour and the 3 per cent 
gain in milling: the plumpness of the 
wheat and its low moisture content. 

During the milling tests, straight 
grade and 80 per cent patent flours, both 
unbleached and bleached, were produced. 
Baking tests were made of these flours 
as well as of a sample of the unbleached 
second middlings flour. Doughs mixed 
from each of these flours were elastic 
and firm. They fermented normally, and 
showed fair expansion in the proof and 
in the oven. The accompanying table 
records the baking results. 

The unbleached straight grade flour 
gave a volume of 2230 cc, with color 
score 98 and texture score 99. Bleach- 
ing with 1 oz per bbl chlorine (other 
agents would probably have served the 
same purpose) improved both color and 
texture and resulted in larger loaf vol- 
ume. The unbleached patent flour yield- 
ed bread with the same volume as the 
straight grade. © The bleached patent 


flours showed increases in volume, but 
not as large as the bleached straight 
grade. Both color and texture of bread 
crumb were better in the patent than the 
straight grade flours. Color in the pat- 
ents was improved two points by 0.5 oz 
chlorine, but only one point by twice this 
dosage, while there was no significant 
difference in texture in the bleached sam- 
ples. The second middlings flour, al- 
though unbleached, scored higher in color 
and texture than any of the others, with 
volume 2280 cc. 

Water absorption of the different 
flours varied from 60 to 62 per cent. 
This is rather high for fresh flour milled 
from new wheat, 

The straight grade flour showed 14 
per cent moisture, 12.1 per cent protein, 
0.53 per cent ash; the patent grade, 138 
per cent moisture, 11.7 per cent protein, 
0.47 per cent ash. 

Compared with a car of wheat of the 
1927 crop from Clarkfield, Minn., tested 
last August, the new wheat was nearly 
5 lbs heavier, and yielded about 6 per 
cent more flour, with correspondingly 
less feed. The flour made doughs fully 
as good as obtained with the new wheat 
a year ago. The color and texture were 
better in the bread from the 1928 wheat, 
but the loaf volumes were smaller than 
the first wheat tested last year. 

Summarizing the results of the tests, 
the car of 1928 wheat was found to be 
excellent milling wheat, yielding a large 
percentage of flour of good color and 
very good texture of bread crumb, with 
loaf volume somewhat above the average. 
It is not known at this date whether 
this car of wheat is representative of 4 


considerable proportion of Minnesota 
wheat. . 
BAKING TESTS OF FLOURS 
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Flour sample— 2A iC) x) v 
Straight grade— < > 'é) o, 
Unbleached ......... 61.2 2230 98 = % 
Bleached 1 oz Cl.... 62.0 2400 98% 10 
Patent grade, 80 per cent— 01 
Unbleached ......... 61.2 2230 99 oa 
Bleached 0.5 oz Cl.. 62.0 2290 101 es 

Bleached 1 oz Cl.... 62.6 2330 100 1 
Second middlings— > 102 
Unbleached ......... 60.0 2280 102 P 
Standard, 90 per cent 100 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


, Operative Millers and Chemists 
Consider This and Other Matters 
at St. Louis Meeting 
;, Mo.—Millowners, operative 
Bape chemists of St. Louis and 
the surrounding territory held a dinner 
and business meeting at the Statler Ho- 
tel, Aug. 25. The meeting was under 
the auspices of District No. 5 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, and was 
presided over by Howard Mann. ; 

Prior to the dinner the chemists of 
this territory, who have formed an or- 
ganization known as the St. Louis and 
Central States Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held a 
meeting of their own. V. E. Fisher, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., is chair- 
man of this group. Committees were 
appointed to formulate rules and bylaws 
for the section and to do such other 
work as may be necessary in forming a 
permanent organization. 

After this work had been taken care 
of the meeting was turned into a gener- 
al discussion of conditions confronting 
chemists at this time, with particular 
reference to the new wheat crop, and 
also in regard to proposed changes in 
protein rulings. 

A joint meeting of millers and chem- 
ists was held immediately following din- 
ner, and its direction was turned over to 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secretary of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association. 
Mr. Grigg and a number of millowners 
from this district were present at the 
invitation of the operative millers to dis- 
cuss the steps that are being taken to 
improve the quality of wheat grown in 
southern Illinois. 

Professor J. C, Hackelman, of the 
College 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, was introduced 
by Mr. Grigg as one who is thoroughly 
familiar with this work, and in the 
course of his address he gave a com- 
plete accounting of the activities of his 
department since 1919. He explained 
that it has been proceeding cautiously, 
investigating all wheats thoroughly be- 
fore making definite recommendations, 
so that there would be no wasted motion 
or ground that must be retraced. Va- 
riety demonstrations were started in 
1919, and since then the college has pur- 
chased an experimental flour mill and 
laboratory equipment so that complete 
tests of the various kinds of wheat grown 
in southern Illinois can be made. 

Professor Hackelman said he thought 
this experimental work had now pro- 
duced sufficient information on variety 
and milling and baking qualities to war- 
rant a comprehensive campaign being 
waged to improve the quality and pro- 
ductivity of wheat in this section. The 
department has secured the names of 
several hundred farmers who have pure 
seed wheat available, and is sending out 
this information so that the proper seed 
may be planted this fall. He stressed 

importance of farmers planting pure 
varieties and those absolutely free from 
obnoxious ingredients. He assured the 
millers that the department is pushing 
hardest those wheats which have been 
proven to possess the best milling quali- 
ties, and he expressed the belief that 
progress was being made among the 
farmers with this work. 
_ Professor Hackelman then enumerated 
in detail some of the work that is being 
carried on at the university, such as 
studying diseases so that they ultimately 
may be prevented, breeding better 
strains, and making milling and baking 
tests. He said that millers can help in 
this work in many ways, among them by 
impressing upon the farmer the impor- 
tance of planting only pure seed wheat, 
and also by telling the department ex- 
actly what type of wheat is best suited 
for milling in this territory. 

His address was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of this subject. The 

thern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
Which has done unusual work in eradi- 
cating garlic from the district, was rep- 
resented, in addition to Mr. Grigg, by 
C. H. Koenigsmark, chairman of the 
Bak. improvement committee, and W. N. 
altz, Millstadt, Martin Huber, High- 


of Agriculture of the Univer-. 
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land, and George Ziebold, Waterloo. All 
of these men have taken a very active 
part in the crop improvement work of 
the district. 

M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, and P. H. 
Lawson, superintendent of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
were present at the meeting, which was 
well attended. 

Through the courtesy of a number of 
the allied tradesmen, music was fur- 
nished during dinner, and after the busi- 
ness session a dance was held. While 
the business meeting was in order a card 
party was arranged for the ladies. 

o> 


BAKERS PLAN SPECIAL TRAINS 
FOR JOURNEY TO CONVENTION 


While those in charge of the annual 
bakers’ meeting and convention of the 
American Bakers Association are per- 
fecting the program for the gathering 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24- 
28, bakers and allied tradesmen through- 
out the country are laying plans for at- 
tendance, and several groups from dif- 
ferent sections will journey to the con- 
vention on a special train. In New 
York and vicinity, George P. Reuter, 
of the Malt-Diastase Co., is in charge of 
the arrangements, and many bakers have 
already made reservations. It is ex- 
pected that this party will leave New 
York on Sept. 22. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion plans to have a special train leave 
Baltimore on Sept. 22, and hopes to car- 
ry the largest crowd from Baltimore in 
the history of the national body. Spe- 
cial letters have been sent to every 
member of the association, urging him 
to attend. 

Pennsylvania bakers are again hoping 
to achieve the record of having the larg- 
est attendance. J. B. Dwyer, president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
has sent letters to every member, and 
arrangements have been made with the 
Stevens Hotel to place all Pennsylvania 
bakers on the same floor. 

oo > 

LOWER COTTONSEED RATES ASKED 

New Orteans, La.—The Louisiana 
Public Service Commission took under 
advisement, Aug. 21, an application made 
by Lake Charles interests for a revised 
schedule of rates on cottonseed cake and 
meal which would be lower than the 
rates to New Orleans on the same prod- 
ucts, following a hearing at the City 
Hall here. 

The Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association was represented at the hear- 


ing, and urged that consideration of the 
matter be postponed until the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was given on a complaint made by Texas 
interests. Intrastate rates in Louisiana 
are already too low, and it would be in- 
advisable to install lower rates to the 
port of Lake Charles, the Texas inter- 
ests contend. 

Commissioner Le Blanc stated in con- 
nection with the Lake Charles applica- 
tion that he would not approve of special 
consideration in rate matters being given 
to any one section of the state at the 
expense of other sections. 

The railroad lines also made applica- 
tion at the hearing for increased rates on 
cottonseed products between all points 
of the state, and the application was 
taken under advisement. 

oS 

CONTINENTAL PLANT UNDER WAY 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Continen- 
tal Baking Corporation, New York, has 
commenced construction on its San Fran- 
cisco plant, at Bryant and Alameda 
streets. The structure will be two stories 
in height, with approximately 45,000 
square feet of floor space. Total invest- 
ment, including land and equipment, is 
estimated at $300,000. This plant will 
manufacture Hostess cakes in various 
assortments, such as sponge, pound, 
fruit, and cup cakes, and will serve cities 
within a radius of 200 miles. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Dec. 1. 

oo 

NATIONAL FOOD BUREAU EXPANDS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The National Food 
Bureau, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kansas, organized to combat attacks on 
white flour and to educate the public in 
its food value, has engaged Miss Ella 
Fay McCue, of Ames, Iowa, as special 
dietitian and lecturer. She will join the 
bureau’s staff on Sept. 1. Expansion of 
the organization’s work has been made 
possible by additional subscribers among 
millers of Kansas and by increased sup- 
port from bakers. H. T. Corson is man- 
ager. 

oo 
BIRD GROCERIES STATEMENT 

New York, N. Y.—The statement of 
the Bird Grocery Stores, Inc., for the 
six months ending June 30, 1928, shows 
a net profit of $158,823, after all charges 
and taxes. This is equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to 92c a share on 100,- 
000 shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with a profit of $143,811 for the 
same period in 1927. The consolidated 
balance sheet on June 30 showed cur- 
rent assets of $1,745,514, and current 
liabilities of $778,260. 
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I Am a Bit Sad, 


Mister Miller! 


HAD hoped that this crop year, with better organization than ever before 
and with more knowledge of flour movement and current market prices, with 


low stocks in the hands of bakers 
activity on the part of buyers, and with 


and with unusual interest and buying 
a large wheat crop of excellent quality, 


we might have taken advantage of these conditions and have begun the crop 


year on a safe, sane and profitable basis. 


It seems that this has not been the 


the case; therefore, I am a bit sad, Mister Miller. 

The possible, if not probable, consequence of unrestrained selling, both in 
point of prices and period of delivery, which has taken place in some parts of 
the country, should be instructive to millers generally. Difficulty in securing 
shipping directions and possible, if not probable, consequent cancellation and 


repudiation of contracts by buyers loom on the horizon. 
but other and different possibilities threaten. 


This is bad enough, 
The price of wheat and hence of 


flour at present is low—lower than it has been since 1924. 


An upturn in wheat prices in the 
that much of the flour sold at present 
placement value. 


latter half of the crop year will mean 
prices will later be resold at below re- 


This means that to the troubles now anticipated as a result 


of the recent downturn of the market may be added new ones due to an up- 


turn later in the year. 
minimized by a 


The difficulties already anticipated could ‘have been 
policy of restraint in making sales for distant delivery. The 


second set of troubles can be avoided by similar restraint in present and future 
sales and by avoiding selling buyers, particularly resellers, beyond their needs 


for a reasonable period. 


A sale which later will be canceled, possibly without recovery of damages 
by the mill, or one which will be later resold at less than the market, is not 


only a detriment to the mill which makes it but to the entire trade. 


The pres- 


ent situation certainly calls for restraint, prudence, and careful investigation 
before sales are confirmed. There still is the chance that such a course may 


partially, at least, retrieve the errors of the past few weeks. 


But if this is 


done, it must be because each of you, Mister Miller, resolves to make it so. 


Sincerely yours, 
Sypney ANDERSON, 


President Millers’ National Federation. 
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NOVADEL AND AGENE 
PLAN AMALGAMATION 


Charles T. Stork, President of Novadel 
Process Corporation, Asks Stockholders’ 
Consent to Formation of Merger 


Through a letter to stockholders of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Charles 
T. Stork, president of the company, an- 
nounced on Aug. 28 a proposed amalga- 
mation of the Novadel Process and the 
Agene Process of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc. 

The Novadel Process Corporation was 
formed in May, 1926, to take over the 
American and Canadian rights to the 
Novadel Process. Novadelox was first 
used in the bleaching of flour in North 
America in 1921, when Mr. Stork, as a 
representative of Noury & van der 
Lande, introduced the process in this 
country. It had previously been used 
extensively in European milling. The 
extension of the process has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid, particularly since the 
organization of the American company. 

The Agene Process, an invention of 
Dr. John C. Baker, was first introduced 
in 1920 by the Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of chlorine control 
apparatus and licensor of various scien- 
tific processes. The Agene Process like- 
wise developed very rapidly in its use 
among North American mills, and for 
the last few years the progress of the 
two processes has practically paralleled 
one another, many mills using both. 

Each organization built up extensive 
technical and service staffs, and since it 
developed that the most satisfactory re- 
sults in milling were obtained by a com- 
bination of the two processes, the execu- 
tives of each organization felt that the 
milling industry would be better served 
by combining them, 

The proposed plan of combination, 
which is the result of many months of 
negotiations, calls for the formation of a 
new corporation to be known as the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation, the stock 
of which will be distributed to the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and to the 
stockholders of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration in proportion to the net earn- 
ings of each process for the 18 months 
ending March 31, 1928. 

The present stockholders in the Nova- 
del Process Corporation will receive 
stock in the Novadel-Agene Corporation 
in accordance with the following plan of 
distribution: For every three shares of 
Novadel preferred stock outstanding, 
one share of its 7 per cent cumulative 
nonvoting preferred of a par value of 
$100, callable at 110 per cent of par, 
together with a bonus of two shares of 
its no-par value common stock; and for 
every 10 shares of Novadel no-par value 
common stock outstanding, six shares of 
its no-par value common stock. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Novadel Process Corporation has been 
called for Sept. 10 to approve the pro- 
posed plan, which has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the board of directors. 

The Novadel-Agene Corporation, to be 
incorporated under Delaware laws, will 
have an authorized capital of 30,000 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock of 
a par value of $100, and 200,000 shares 
of no-par value common stock. Further 
information on the organization of the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation is expected 
to be given after the stockholders’ meet- 
ing of Novadel Process Corporation on 
Sept. 10. 
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FLAXSEED PROSPECTS FOR 1928 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—The total area 
sown to flax in the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina and seven minor produc- 
ing countries in 1928 is about equal to 
the area reported for the same countries 
in 1927, according to preliminary esti- 
mates by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

oS 
PENDER GROCERY PROFITS 

For the seven months ending July 31, 
1928, the David Pender Grocery Co., 
controlled by the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, reports a net income 
of $180,748, after taxes and charges, 
compared with $147,119 for the same 
period in 1927. 
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WESTERN GRAIN RATE 
HEARING NEARS END 


Taking of Testimony by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to Be Completed in 
Los Angeles This Week 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the grain and grain products 
rate structure in the West is to be com- 
pleted at Los Angeles this week. A. R. 
Mackley and George C. Hall, examiners 
for the Commission, have sat through 
this hearing from its beginning, and will 
write a tentative report of their findings. 

The first hearing in this case was held 
at Dallas, Texas, starting May 9, 1927. 
This ran for three weeks. Immediately 
subsequent to the Dallas hearing, the 
case was taken up at Wichita, Kansas, 
where hearings were held for six weeks. 
Beginning Sept. 15, the hearing recon- 
vened in Minneapolis and lasted seven 
weeks, 

On Nov. 29 the hearing reconvened in 
Chicago and ran until March 23, 1928, a 
recess period being had during the holi- 
days. On May 21 the hearing recon- 
vened at Seattle, and lasted until July 9. 
It was reopened at Portland, Oregon, 
July 13, was adjourned Aug. 9, and re- 
convened at Los Angeles Aug. 14. 

The entire grain and grain products 
rate structure west of the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Coast, and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
is under consideration. in these proceed- 
ings. The export rates on grain in the 
entire United States are also under con- 
sideration. The case is by far the largest 
one ever held before the Commission. 
The transcript of testimony represents 
approximately 50,000 pages, with over 
2,000 exhibits. 

Practically every conceivable theory, 
economic condition and business condi- 
tion bearing upon the movement of grain 
and grain products traffic has been pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission throughout these hearings. The 
Commission has set Nov. 1 next as the 
tentative date for the filing of briefs, 
and Dec. 81 as the tentative date to 
cover reply briefs. With briefs in the 
hands of the Commission by Jan. 1, 1929, 
it should enable that body to make its 
findings prior to the movement of the 
next crop. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, who 
represented the Southern Minnesota 
Mills at the Los Angeles hearing, re- 
turned home Aug. 27. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
BAKERY ENGINEERS’ MEETING 


George E. Tassie, president, and Vic- 
tor E. Marx, secretary, of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, have an- 
nounced the program for the meeting to 
be held on Sept. 26, during the annual 
bakers’ meeting and convention of the 
American Bakers Association. G. Cul- 
len Thomas will be presiding chairman, 
assisted by M. Lee Marshall, bakers’ 
honorary chairman, and Joseph A. Lee, 
allied honorary chairman. Speakers will 
include Edward H. Shields, Jr., on 
“Bread Quality,” E. B. Nicolait, “Types 
of Bread Quality,” Peter G. Pirrie, 
“Some Common Bread Faults and Their 
Cures,” C. J. Patterson, “Bread—From 
High to Low Protein Flour,’ and G. 
Cullen Thomas, “New Crop Flours.” 
These talks will be followed by the re- 
port of the engineers’ flour committee. 
Ralph Herman will report on the South- 
west, and M. A. Gray on the Northwest. 
It is planned to illustrate the discussions 
with actual commercial bread. 
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EXHIBITORS ALLOTTED SPACE 
AT ANNUAL BAKERY MEETING 


The committee in charge of the sales, 
advertising, and distribution exhibition 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, to be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-28, 
on Aug. 21 allotted space at the exhibit 
in conformity with the applications 
filed. S. B. Simpson, of Graham Bros., 
Chicago, was elected president, and 
Frank J. Nemetz, of the American Bak- 
ers Association, Chicago, secretary. The 
committee agreed that the .10 booths re- 
maining would be allotted at list price 
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in order of application to those con- 
cerned with the selling, advertising, or 
distribution of bakery products. 

The following companies have secured 
space: Dodge Bros. Corporation, De- 
troit; Round Trip Box Co., Detroit; 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; The 
Fleischmann Co., New York; Walker 
Electric Co., Chicago; DuPont Cello- 
phane Co., New York; Peterson Adver- 
tising Agency, Omaha, Neb; Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago; American 
Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago; Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co., Chicago; Ander- 
son Box & Basket Co., Henderson, Ky; 
Bakery Equipment Mfg. Assn., Cincin- 


OOO LOLOL OOS SOLD 


A R. MACKLEY AND GEORGE C. 

* HALL, examiners for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, have been 
sitting in the prolonged hearings on west- 
ern grain and grain products rates which 
will be brought to a conclusion in Los 
Angeles this week. 
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nati; The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker, Minneapolis; Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co; 
Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., Minneapolis ; 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis; W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago; Bakers Weekly, 
New York; Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago; Studebaker Corporation 
of America, South Bend, Ind; Unger 
Commercial Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Amer- 
ican Can Co., Chicago; Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; Brockway Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, Cortland, N. Y; Pierce Arrow 
Sales Corporation, Chicago; Cameron & 
Barr Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn; 
Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co., New 
York; Empire Box Corporation, Chicago. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS NAME SPEAKERS 

MitwavkeeE, Wis.—Speakers for the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, which will be 
held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Sept. 17-19, have been announced. J. J. 
Paar, of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., will speak on “Bakers’ Bread”; 
James Fisk, merchandising counselor, 
Edward Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, on 
“Meeting Modern Competition”; J. C. 
Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food com- 
missioner, on “The Baker’s Dozen”; Dr. 
M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., assisted by Charles Keeney, on “The 
Value of Creaming and Temperature in 
Cake Making and Icing.” The allied 
trades are preparing exhibits to be shown 
at the convention. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FARM STORAGE 

One of the farmer’s greatest troubles, 
says a current bulletin of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, is that, instead 
of holding back their wheat crop when 
threshed, they immediately deliver it to 
the market, and create a large visible 
supply for all to see how big a crop has 
been raised. “If they would build stor- 
age on the farm, and put their wheat in 
store on the farm, holding it back until 
a more favorable market later on, when 
the rush is over, they would solve half 


their troubles. Besides, it would be a 
good thing for the miller to hold the 
wheat on the farm until it is wanted, in- 
stead of having it shipped away, later on 
to find that the wheat will be sorely 
needed and it will be necessary to ship it 
back to the mill, paying a very much 
higher price therefor, including all the 
handling charges which accrue in so do- 
ing. Every mill should have storage 
enough at the mill to provide a stock 
for future wants. One of the troubles 
the miller is subject to is lack of stor- 
age facilities either for wheat in bins, 
or warehouse room for flour and feed 
stocks, therefore being under the neces- 
sity of selling at a sacrifice to make 
room. If his credit is good with his 
banker, he can usually borrow money on 
his stocks of grain, feed and flour, to 
enable him to operate his mill continual- 
Ae 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB IN 
ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual golf tour- 
nament and outing of the St. Louis 
Flour Club was held at the Glen Echo 
Country Club on Aug. 23. Approxi- 
mately a dozen players participated in 
the golf match. Prizes were awarded to 
the winners of a blind bogey contest and 
for the low medal score. The latter 
was won by Eberhard Anheuser, of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., and the blind bogey 
prize went to Joseph Leipman, of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., president of the 
club. 

Dinner was served in the evening, 
after which a short business session was 
held. Hugh Harris, of the Hugh Harris 
Co., and W. G. Martin, Jr., of The 
Northwestern Miller, who represented 
the club at the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs in Pitts- 
burgh last spring, reported on the ac- 
tivities of that gathering. 

R. G. Penn, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was elected vice president, succeeding 
P. J. McKenney, also of the Pillsbury 
company, who is now making his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. John Keerse- 
maker, St. Louis agent for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was elected to membership. 

Following this the meeting was devot- 
ed to a general discussion of matters of 
interest to the members. Among those 
who spoke were Clifford R. Heaney, 
sales manager for the Zenith Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Professor C. G. Hinrichs, 
well-known flour chemist, St. Louis, 
James Lugenheel, chief flour inspector 
for the Merchants’ Exchange, and Gus- 
tav C. Manewal, of the Manewal Bread 
Co. 

The flour men and their guests had 
been extended the courtesies of the Glen 
Echo Country Club through Andrew 
Baur, president of the Baur Flour Mills 
Co., who was given a vote of thanks 
therefor by the club. 
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NEW ELEVATOR FOR DENVER MILL 


Denver, Coto.—A $75,000 steel and 
concrete warehouse under construction 
here for the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. will be ready to receive its ca- 
pacity of 400,000 bus wheat Nov. 1. It 
is located across the street from the 
Hungarian Mills. 


FAT DUCKS WILL BE IN UTAH 


GAM commissioners of Box Elder 
County, Utah, received reports 
on Aug. 24 that a gigantic flock of 
ducks, estimated at 1,800,000, had 
started feeding in grain fields west 
of Tremonton, attacking the shocked 
grain. As the state has game laws 
prohibiting duck shooting during 
summer months, firing of fake shells 
was the only means possible to fright- 
en the ducks away. The birds moved 
only short distances, and then re- 
turned to the feast. Because of the 
bird protection by state and federal 
governments, proposals have been 
made that the government reimburse 
the farmers for their heavy and un- 
avoidable losses. 
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INITIAL PAYMENT OF 
CANADIAN POOL LEss 


E. B. Ramsay, Manager, in Official state. 
ment Denies Dollar Payment and 
Rumors of Large Carry-over 


Winnirec, Man.—The central board 
of the Canadian wheat pool, in an Official 
statement issued by E. B. Ramsay, sec. 
retary and manager, announces that the 
initial payment for the 1928-29 crop will 
be 85c bu, basis No. 1 northern at Fort 
William. 

“The wheat pool board in taking this 
step is following the same consistent 
policy pursued from the formation of 
the pool,” Mr. Ramsay stated. 

“The initial payment made by the Al- 
berta pool when it began operations jp 
1923 was 75c bu. The initial payment 
for the four subsequent years was | 
bu. The initial payment has always been 
based upon market conditions at the 
opening of the crop year, and bears no 
relation to the price per bushel ultimate- 
ly received by the pool members. 

“We are starting the new crop year 
practically sold out. The rumors which 
have been circulated during the past 
summer in respect to the large stocks of 
wheat held by the pool are therefore 
entirely refuted. 

“The recent pool interim payment 
which brought the price already paid to 
our members for the last year’s crop 
up to $1.40 bu, basis No. 1 northern at 
Fort William, should have made any ref- 
erence to such absurd rumors unneces- 
sary. The indorsing of the pool by the 
great majority of grain growing farm- 
ers of western Canada who have signed 
up for another five-year term is suff- 
cient proof that the faith of our mem- 
bers in orderly marketing has not been 
shaken.” 
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PLANS FOR GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRESSING 


“The grain trade and all other middle- 
men engaged in the marketing of farm 
products will have to face the question 
of such marketing on what can be 
termed a socialistic basis at the next 
session of Congress. We need your 
presence and counsel at Boston to help 
us prepare to meet the issue,” said C. D. 
Sturtevant, president of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, in urging all 
members of the trade to attend the an- 
nual convention, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Sept. 24-26. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
vention has practically completed plans, 
which provide for a three-day session, 
the mornings to be devoted to business 
and the afternoons to entertainment. 
Prominent among the speakers who will 
address the convention are Dr. William 
B. Guthrie, of the College of the City of 
New York, Professor W. A. Sturges, of 
Yale University, W. E. Suits, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, and Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
lecturer and psychologist, of New York. 

C. J. B. Currie, in charge of the en- 
tertainment features of the program, has 
promised the convention attendants 4 
thoroughly enjoyable stay in Boston. 
The climax of the program which he has 
arranged is the twenty-seventh annual 
banquet, to be held on the evening of 
Sept. 25. 

The ballroom of the New Statler Ho- 
tel will be transformed into a Chinese 
garden on the evening of Sept. 24, for 
the “Chinese Hop.” A Chinese orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Hop Long 
Gee, will entertain from 8 to 9 o'clock, 
before the “hop” begins. 

The committee assisting Chairman 
Currie in the entertainment are: Henry 
L. Atwell, banquet, John A. Schroeder, 
boat trip, Otis E. Lapham, Concord and 
Lexington trip, Robert S. Wallace, thea- 
ter party, William H. Mitchell, Jr., golf 
matches. 

oS 

Negotiations are understood to be un 
der way for the acquisition by the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago of 
another important baking company, t 
Wall Street Journal says. Plans and 
details of the acquisition have not yet 
been completed. 
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‘When the Salesman Gets in the “Dumps” 


By A. H. Deute in Printers’ Ink 


with a straight face, that it was 

a good investment for the house 
to approve of his enormous breakfast 
pills on the road, it was hard to under- 
stand the underlying psychology, if any. 
But here is the argument and, in his 
case, it helped him to get business: 

“If I'm to have a good day working 
the trade, I’ve got to get off to a good 
start. I get that start in the hotel dining 
room. 1 either come out feeling like the 
well-known $1,000,000 or else I come out 
feeling quite small. If I come out feel- 
ing optimistic, then I seem to be able 
to go right through the day’s calls and 
do well. But if I come out feeling in- 
significant, then I seem to be whipped 
before I start.” 1 

The method whereby this man put 
himself into his $1,000,000 attitude is 
i ting: 
elev, when I sit down in the hotel 
dining room and eat a tiny, expense ac- 
count breakfast and then slip the wait- 
ress a dime and creep out, I feel in- 
ferior. All day long I feel inferior. 
But if I eat an expensive breakfast—a 
big breakfast—have an extra cup of 
coffee and a cigar, tip the waitress a 
quarter and then stroll leisurely and ex- 
pansively out, I can take my sample 
cases and go right down the middle of 
the road, as it were. And then, when I 
call on my trade, I feel six inches taller, 
50 Ibs heavier and nothing can hold me 
back. I’m in a selling mood.” 

So for somewhere between 75c and 
$1.25 a day it was possible to keep this 
particular salesman operating at maxi- 
mum speed. 

One day, Wardell sold a very large 
order. He felt so good about it that he 
had to put in a long distance call to 
tell his boss. He got his chief on the 
phone, but before he could tell the good 
news the chief said: “Say, what’s the idea 
of these long distance calls? Who's pay- 
ing for them?” The salesman apologized, 
hung up, and for a week got barely 
enough business to pay traveling ex- 
penses. He was down in the dumps. — 

This business of a salesman getting 
into “the dumps” is equivalent to what 
baseball players call “hitting a slump.’ 
For some reason or other the same ap- 
parent effort, the same amount of trying, 
the same number of calls, fail to pro- 
duce results. 

It is hard for the salesman to analyze 
just what is wrong when he finds him- 
self in such a condition. Often it is 
harder for him to emerge from _ his 
“dumps” than it is for a ball player to 
get out of his “slump.” One reason for 
this is that salesmen will rarely, if ever, 
admit that they are going badly, while 
ball players, the moment they are fail- 
ing to get their regular quota of hits, 
are quick to ascribe it to a “slump.” 


Wee Rube Wardell used to argue, 


HOW BALL PLAYERS DEFEAT A “SLUMP” 


You see professional ball players, and 
also amateurs, go to great lengths to 
emerge from the “slump.” They devise 
various forms of special practice. They 
often invent odd forms of incantations 
or other superstitious moves. They will 
change shirts, adopting a different color. 
They will try approaching the plate 
from another direction. They will try 
glaring at the pitcher, or smiling at him 
—all these things to emerge from the 
“slump.” 

And sooner or later, some one or an- 
other of these inventions does the work. 
It may be the ball player has just tried 
Picking up a handful of dust with his 
left hand. Then he swings at the first 
ball pitched and gets a splendid hit. He 
feels encouraged. He figures out that 
Probably he has discovered his fetish. 
The next time he comes to bat, he does 
the same thing. He gets another hit. 

n he is sure of it. He has found 
out how to break this particular slump. 
He knows he is hitting again. He clings 
to the practice of picking up dust with 
his left hand. 

But the salesman does not want to ad- 
mit that he is in “the dumps.” In his 
Own mind, if he is honest with himself, 
ows he isn’t “going good.” He 


isn’t “sparking.” But he won’t admit 
it. He invents all sorts of excuses, 
about the line being wrong, prices being 
out of line, crops bad, the trade in his 
territory feeling pessimistic—anything 
and everything except admitting that he 
himself isn’t working properly. 

I was talking this over with a sales- 
man who was down in the lower depths 
of discouragement. He was going very 
badly indeed. I told him about the ball 
players’ method of getting out of a 
slump and suggested that maybe if he 
would stop, before going into a store, 
and pick up a handful of dust with his 
left hand, it might help. (Anything to 
try to cheer him up.) 

“Pick up a handful of dust!” he 
sniffed. “If I was going to pick up any- 
thing, I’d pick up a rock before I went 
into that man’s store. And I’d use that 
rock, too, believe me, on his fat old 
head !” 

You could see the “dumps” bubbling 
out all over this salesman. 

A few years ago, one read in some of 
the then “modern” books on salesman- 
ship about the importance of the sales 
manager jumping a fast train West, wir- 
ing the salesman to meet him, and, late 
at night, getting together in the hotel 
room for a session during which the boss 
would tell the salesman what sort of cur 
he really was—how he had no red blood 
throbbing through his arteries, and so on. 

But that isn’t as popular right now 
as it used to be. Here is one present- 
day method which many sales managers 
find is working well: 

Jones is letting his sales volume go 
down. He is getting small orders. He 
is writing discouraging letters. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything generally 
wrong with his territory, but Jones is 
not getting business. It is plain that 
something must be done with Jones. 
Maybe he has outlived his usefulness. 
Maybe he was just a flash in the pan in 
the first place. Maybe it might be just 
as well to drop him and get a new man. 
But still there is a big investment in 
Jones. It will pay to study him. 

The sales manager doesn’t jump the 
next train West and land on top of 
Jones like the proverbial “ton of bricks.” 
On the contrary, he wires Jones to come 
in to the factory. He recalls that it has 
been some time since Jones was in. 

Jones spends a day or two around the 
plant. Nobody pays any particular at- 
tention to him. But he finds himself in 
a changed atmosphere. He sees orders 
coming in and shipments being made. 
He gets away, for the time being, from 
the pressure of the trade. 

About the third day he has a nice 
visit with the boss. Some new talking 
points are discussed, some new selling 
plans talked over. Then the talk gets 


down to the details of the Jones terri- 
Dealers are gone over, one after 
Jones gets a chance to unbur- 


tory. 
another. 


den himself. He has some new ideas 
put into his head. He is shown some 
nice orders which other men have pro- 
duced. 

Now, if Jones is a salesman at heart, 
by the third or fourth day he is getting 
nervous. He is anxious to get back. 
He has thought of something he can 
do. He is starting to send postcards 
to dealers along his route. He mentions 
the fact that he is in the home office, 
called in for an important conference, 
laying plans for a big new campaign, 
and so on. 

In a few days a new Jones goes out. 
More often than not, there is an inter- 
esting picking up in his business. 

“There is a mighty interesting reac- 
tion which results from a_ salesman 
spending a few days in the house now 
and then,” a sales manager said to me 
the other day. “I notice it in my own 
case. When I stay in the home office 
for a few months, without having any 
contact to speak of with the trade, I 
find myself taking a critical attitude 
toward the salesmen and the custom- 
ers. I realize that I am getting ‘fac- 
tory minded.’ 

“Then I get out for a trip. It isn’t 
long before I run into some complaint 
or other. I hear what competitors are 
supposed ,to be doing. I run into a 
man who is very much offended because 
our credit department bore down on him. 
I begin to wonder what in the world has 
gone wrong with our home office. I be- 
gin to write rough letters into the office. 
I find myself anxious to get back so that 
I can stir up this man and that man. 
I'm going to walk roughshod over the 
manufacturing department. I’m going 
to have a great deal to say to the ship- 
ping department. And what I’m not go- 
ing to tell the credit man will be due 
entirely to lack of breath. In short, I’m 
getting ‘trade minded.’ ” 

Now, that is the position in which 
many a salesman finds himself. He is 
away from the office and factory for 
months on end. He runs into the criti- 
cisms and the complaints—imagined and 
real. He hears only the unpleasant side. 
He has the worst possible picture paint- 
ed. Is it any wonder that, after a cer- 
tain length of time, he finds that he is 
in a critical mood? He is letting the 
buyer sell him, instead of his being able 
to sell the buyer. In short, he is at a 
low ebb when it comes to sales en- 
thusiasm. 

It is not unnatural that he should find 
himself in such a mental attitude. There 
is nothing really surprising about it. 
But it calls for some mighty sane han- 
dling on the part of the sales manager. 
Many a good salesman is ruined under 
just such conditions. 

One of the best men I ever knew on 
the road changed jobs. A competitor 
hired him away from his old house. It 
was a matter of money. The competi- 
tor, hearing of the work this man was 
doing, made him a proposition which his 
house did not feel in a position to- meet. 
So the man changed over to the compet- 
ing house. 
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Within three months it was evident 
that something was wrong. Six months 
later the transplanted star was out of 
a job. The man who had been a star 
with one house was a complete failure 
with the competing house. 

Several reasons were set up for this. 
The soundest was that which was ad- 
vanced by the salesman’s first boss—the 
man he left for more money. Here it is: 

“Johnson is a sort of prima donna 
salesman. He has to be handled in a 
certain way. He goes great guns for a 
few weeks and then he develops a 
gloomy streak. Some little thing upsets 
him and he has an off day or two. His 
orders fall down. Johnson gets into a 
terribly upset state of mind. He is al- 
most worthless. 

_“Now, the temptation on the part of 
his sales manager is to wire him or write 
him and roast him liberally. But John- 
son cannot stand up under that kind of 
handling. The thing to do with him is 
just bring him in for a day or two, let 
him wander around the shops and get 
a home office attitude. In a few days he 
is wild to get out again and he goes out 
a new man, 


INTERNAL JEALOUSY 


“Now, I know the man he went to 
work for and I rather surmise that John- 
son did not get that kind of handling. 
Johnson went to that house as an adver- 
tised star. There was no doubt a good 
deal of feeling about the salary he was 
said to have drawn. Whenever a star 
is hired, his salary is usually misjudged 
anyway. No doubt there was some in- 
ternal jealousy. In short, Johnson felt 
he had to do big things at once. He 
knew that his old house and his new em- 
ployers were expecting him to upset a 
lot of trade situations. His new sales 
manager had no doubt bragged him up 
and was looking for big things. So 
Johnson went out to outdo himself, 

“And the very natural thing happened. 
He found it hard immediately to adjust 
himself to the new line. He went into 
the doldrums. He became discouraged. 
The chances are his new boss urged him 
to come out of the slump and live up 
to his reputation. 

“When nothing happened, the pressure 
no doubt became harder. And Johnson 
is just the sort of salesman who crum- 
ples up under such conditions.” 

’ This mental attitude on the part of 
salesmen accounts for men doing great 
work for one sales manager and failing 
completely for another. All sales man- 
agers cannot get results of a uniform 
type out of all salesmen. That is an- 
other reason why it so often follows that, 
when a new sales manager comes onto the 
job, a new group of salesmen comes in- 
to the picture, too. 

For instance, there is the type of sales 
manager who plays the “good fellow.” 
He enjoys parties. He likes to round 
up two or three of his men and a half 
dozen customers and put on a banquet. 
Such a sales manager naturally attracts 
a sales force made up of men who work 
along similar lines. It is only to be ex- 
pected that the sales manager who is 
opposed to entertaining customers sur- 
rounds himself with salesmen who do 
not require big cigars and dinners and 
theater tickets to help in their selling. 

Both groups can point to successes. 
For every man who gets business through 
taking the buyer to the theater, there is 
another one who says it isn’t necessary 
at all. For each man who finds a pocket 
full of cigars a selling aid, there is an- 
other salesman who never feels the need 
of one. 

There is no one school of selling, be- 
cause men are different—salesmen are 
different—buyers are different. 

But there is one thing they all have 
in common. They can do their best work 
when they are mentally right—when they 
are cheerful and optimistic and oozing 
confidence. 

To be+rin that state of mind, a sales- 
man must be feeling that he and _ his 
house are in accord. So the job of the 
sales manager resolves itself, not into 
bullying his salesman, not into wheedling 
him, but into being able to size up his 
man correctly and doing, as quickly as 
possible, that which will bring him into 
tune with the house and its policies and 
start him off again “with his batteries 
charged.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market lacks the snap that 
usually characterizes the beginning of a 
new crop year. Buyers apparently lack 
confidence, and are not altogether satis- 
fied with the daily fluctuations in wheat. 
The market this last week has been very 
sensitive, and influenced by low tem- 
peratures and the possibility that the 
Canadian crop might be damaged by 
frost. Thus far, no frost damage of im- 
portance has been reported, but the see- 
saw movement keeps the market unset- 
tled. 

On top of that, there is considerable 
complaint among millers as to existing 
prices. According to reports received 
from most of the important eastern mar- 
kets, price cutting is prevalent. No 
doubt the facts are at times distorted, 
but apparently sales were made last 
week that showed a spread of 60c@$l1 
bbl in presumably the same grades of 
flour. 

Buyers naturally find it difficult to 
harmonize the wide difference in the quo- 
tations of which they hear. The same, 
however, is equally true of millers. They 
say they cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, figure out how some of their 
competitors arrive at the prices they 
quote. Certain it is that millers are find- 
ing competition very keen, and the mar- 
gin of profit is being narrowed to a 
point hitherto unknown. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week ended Aug. 25 probably did not 
exceed 150 per cent of the capacity re- 
porting. A year ago the same mills sold 
at least four times their capacity. At 
the same time, shipping directions have 
slowed down. Some companies are con- 
centrating on directions this week, since 
they find it impossible to interest the 
trade in new business. 

A few mills are badly oversold on 
clears, while others have these grades to 
offer and are accumulating stocks. The 
prices on clears, however, are just as 
badly mixed as on patents. Most mill- 
ers feel that the trade sooner or later 
must have these clears, so those who can 
are turning down offers that do not show 
a profit. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug 28 Year ago 

DE Cid ce Ex wed $6.85 @7.25 $7.50@7.80 
Standard patent ..... 6.35@6.90 7.15 @7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.50 6.90@7.10 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.00@6.30 6.50@6.60 
First clear, jute* .... 5.835@5.50 6.20@6.50 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.60 4.80@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.60 7.00@7.25 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.75 6.30@6.50 


SEMOLINAS 





Macaroni manufacturers show no in- 
terest in semolina quotations, even 
though they are comparatively low. The 
trade evidently is impressed with the size 
of the crop here and in Canada, and 
looks: for prices to drop to new low 
levels. Mills reported virtually no new 
business last week. Directions also have 
fallen off. In consequence, mills are op- 
erating at only part capacity. No. 2 
semolina is quoted firm at 3c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 3c, spe- 
cial grade and fancy patent 3c, and No. 
83 semolina 2%c. 

In the week ending Aug. 25, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 64,369 
bbls durum products, compared with 52,- 
859 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16% were in operation Aug. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 460,800 230,759 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 230,925 50 
Year ago ....... 460,800 222,657 46 
Two years ago... 529,200 202,257 38 
Three years ago. 522,000 261,305 50 
Four years ago.. 552,600 273,924 50 
Five years ago... 561,100 298,260 63 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,000 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 430 a year ago, 
and 2,428 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 309,300 192,621 62 
Previous week .. 403,500 245,052 61 
Year ago ....... 440,700 250,424 57 
Two years ago... 423,690 233,075 55 
Three years ago. 432,990 247,982 57 
Four years ago.. 426,690 256,377 60 
Five years ago... 321,990 192,694 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
July 28 71 71,050 241,863 225,519 7,898 1,666 
Aug. 4 70 70,450 235,497 222,338 15,059 1,575 
Aug. 11 67 67,700 221,673 206,801 16,376 3,206 
Aug. 18 65 67,250 245,052 208,330 9,441 3,070 
Aug. 25 52 61,550 192,621 182,941 594 286 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 25, “1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ..12,693 11,072 74 101 
St, POUl .occes 428 570 29 29 
Duluth-Sup. - 1,049 878 Te oes 
GUESS bissade 11,651 10,898 259 140 


DEATH OF B. L. SIMMONS 


B. L. Simmons, for many years promi- 
nent in the grain trade in Minneapolis, 
died Aug. 26 at Rochester. At one time 
he was secretary and treasurer of Nye, 
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M. L. Luther, vice president and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
returned Aug. 27 from the East. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., returned Aug. 26 from a 
three weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

With farmers throughout the North- 
west dissatisfied with wheat prices, an 
unusual demand is reported for storage 
tanks and lumber with which to build 
granaries on farms. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce glee club held its annual picnic 
Aug. 26. A feature of the afternoon’s 
sports program was a baseball game 
between the basses and the tenors. 


The state testing mill in Minneapolis 
was closed last week, to enable the op- 
erating staff to take a vacation before 
starting in on the new crop. It has in- 
stalled a new Wolf-Dawson wheat 
washer. 


According to the Minnesota Co-opera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service, the farmers 
in this state will sow more rye and less 
winter wheat this fall than a year ago, 
because rye seems to withstand the 
rigors of winter and spring better than 
does wheat. 


J. R. Stuart, manager of the Reliance 
Feed Co., who was operated on, Aug. 21, 
for appendicitis, is recuperating nicely. 
The business is being looked after in Mr. 
Stuart’s absence by E. J. Dougherty, 
manager of the Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Patrick O’Brien, for 40 years an em- 
ployee in the Washburn Crosby Co.’s 
mills in Minneapolis, died Aug. 25. He 
was 66 years old, and retired on a pen- 
sion four years ago because of ill health. 
Another old mill employee of the com- 
pany, Charles E. O’Hagan, died on the 
same day. Mr. O’Hagan had been with 
the company 25 years. 


Frank C. Snyder, a pioneer miller of 
Minneapolis, died at his home here Aug. 
26. Mr. Snyder was born in Minneap- 
olis 72 years ago, and during his early 
manhood worked in the Christian mill 
office and, later, with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. He was with the latter com- 
pany at the time of the big mill explo- 
sion in 1878. Afterward he entered the 
real estate business, with which he had 
been prominently identified for many 
years, 


highway running through 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Local mills received plenty of low of- 
fers for flour last week, but very few 
resulted in closing of business. With 
wheat action choppy, buyers constantly 
changed their bids, so that only in scat- 
tered cases were mills able to catch their 
price and take on a little business, Buy- 
ers held themselves to barest possible 
amounts, calculating that there might be 
a probability of wheat working lower. 
Some hold that wheat is low enough, 
and are commencing to. show more will- 
ingness to take on a little flour. 

Fair business was done by the durum 
mill last week, but it fell short of expec- 
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Sutherland and daughter, have been 
Alexandria, Minn., for several weeks, 


W. B. Joyce, Duluth manager of ty 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
has returned from New York with Mr. 
Joyce, whom he met there on her retum, 
from a European trip. 

Minneapolis grain men visiting in Dy. 
luth last week were Howard I. Mey. 
lan, of the Northland Elevator Co, p 
H. Merritt, of Turle & Co., and H, G. 
Cowan, of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 

In a Manufacturers’ Display week 
featured by the stores of Duluth, a num. 
ber of the windows carried Samples of 
products made by the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. and the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. 


C. E. Danielson, of Minot, president, 
and James S. Milloy, of Fargo, secre. 
tary, of the Greater North Dakota As. 
sociation, called upon President Coolidge 
at the Superior, Wis., office, last week, 
and discussed with him the agricultural 
development in that state. 

<<“! 


MONTANA 

There was but little change in the 
flour situation last week. Some buyers 
seem to consider present price levels a 
safe basis to cover their requirements 
for a reasonable period, but a good per- 
centage of the trade is still laboring un- 
der the idea that, with the prospect of 
a heavy movement of spring wheat in 
the near future, the market is due for 
a further decline. As a whole, bookings 
for the week, while not heavy, reflected 
a fair margin of profit, which indicates 
that mills are not inclined to sell below 
reasonable limits. Production, as might 
be expected on the wind-up of the old 
crop and with a diminishing supply of 
old wheat, was somewhat lighter, and 
will continue light until new wheat is 
ready to mill. Preliminary tests on new 
crop wheat show excellent quality. 

Prices remain practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 25, car lots, f.o.b., mill: 
first patent, $6.20@6.40 bbl; standard 
patent, $6@6.20; first clear, $5.70@5.90. 

* * 


at 


T. A. Marlow, of Helena, a director 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., was in 
Great Falls on Aug. 21. 

ove 


PRODUCTION OF UNITED 
STATES MILLS IN JUNE 


An average of 278.9 lbs wheat were 
required to make a barrel of flour in 
June, 1928, according to a table just re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Commerce. Offal averaged 83 lbs to 
the barrel of flour. During the month 
the 1,056 mills reporting made 7,664,926 
bbls flour. Of this total, Minnesota pro- 
duced 21.2 per cent, Kansas 14.9, New 
York 11.9, and Missouri 7.7 per cent. 
New York mills required 284 lbs wheat 
per barrel of flour, Minnesota 282, Mis- 
souri 278.8 and Kansas 276.5. 

oe! 

NORTH DAKOTA PROTEIN SURVEY 

C. E. Mangels, cereal chemist at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has 
issued a special summary on protein sur- 
vey covering 263 samples of bread 
wheats received from 36 counties in the 
state up to Aug. 25, and on 53 samples 
of durum wheat from 15 counties. The 
average test weight of the bread wheat 
was 59.3 lbs per bu, and the average 
protein content 12.15 per cent; the du- 
rum averaged 59.8 Ibs, and tested 11.50 
per cent protein. 

Commenting on the survey, Mr. Man- 
gels says: “The major portion of the 
samples received to date are probably 
from the higher protein districts. Gen- 
erally speaking, the higher protein areas 
coincide with those in which estimated 
yields are lowest. The southeastern 
counties of North Dakota evidently suf- 
fered more from the dry weather early 
in the season than the more northern 
ones. 

“The durum wheats are averaging low- 
er in protein than the common wheats. 
This is similar to the condition noted 
last year. We have not yet received, 
however, any large number of samples 
from the best durum counties, viz., Cava- 
lier, Towner, Bottineau and Nelson. It 
is difficult to properly estimate the chat 
acter of the 1928 crop until more data 's 
secured from these areas.” 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sales of flour by Kansas City mills 
declined last week. They probably av- 
eraged about 90 ie cent of capacity, 
although individual mills may have sold 
over that. A combination of factors is 
responsible for the comparative slowness 
of sales for this season of the year. Buy- 
ers of hard winter wheat flour have 
bought generously since the beginning of 
the crop year, and there is little doubt 
that they are in no immediate necessity 
of taking on more. Further, they are 
not encouraged to do so with the wheat 
market as nervous as at present. 

Some bakers are probably still using 
old crop flour that they have carried 
over, in order to let their new crop sup- 
plies mature ; the family trade in August 
is usually slow; prospects of a large 
Canadian crop, a bearish international 
situation in wheat, and a number of 
other factors are all obstacles in the 
way of mills obtaining much new busi- 
ness. 

Shipping Directions a Problem.—Mill- 
ers always like to make sales, but they 
would feel some consolation in the pres- 
ent situation if they could obtain speci- 
fications on flour already sold. Buyers 
ue every excuse possible to keep from 
ordering out flour bought at levels high- 
er than those current, and millers who 
have large amounts of money outstand- 
ing, either in wheat margins or the ac- 
tual wheat, are doing their utmost to 
convince buyers that the flour must be 
ordered out as contracted for. The re- 
sult is a day-to-day schedule of opera- 
tions for mills; they seldom get enough 
directions in one day to keep them run- 
ning for more than 24 hours. There is 
no doubt that some of the current sales 
are for immediate shipment and are 
made to buyers who are trying to “av- 
erage” their higher purchases of some 
time ago. 

Production Unchanged.—Even with 
the benefit of the sales that have been 
made within the past fortnight to buyers 
who were averaging and wanted immedi- 
ate shipment, flour production was un- 
eg last week from the previous 
week's figure. Mills operated at 77 per 
cent of capacity, which is below both the 
five- and ten-year averages. From pres- 
ent indications, the output this week will 
show little, if any, improvement. 

Export Business Quiet.—Export de- 
partments of mills are receiving many 

grams, but few sales result. Offers 
from Europe are in most cases impos- 
sible for mills to accept. One from the 
United Kingdom last week would have 
represented $3.50 bbl, Kansas City, for 
straight. The same thing is true of of- 
fers from continental Europe, although 
some scattered sales are being made. 
latin American business is a little 
steadier, but the volume is not up to 
What is usual at this time of the year. 

Clears Tight.—There is a shortage of 
high protein clears, and a number of 
mills are in the market for them in order 
‘o fill outstanding contracts. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 25, 
hard winter flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.05@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.75@6; 
straight, $5.60@5.70; first clear, $4.80@ 
, Second clear, $4.20@4.30; low grade, 











Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
fm mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 

ita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the 
Production and activity of principal mill- 
‘Ng centers in the territory. 









62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 313,560 221,944 71 
Previous week .. 313,560 224,456 72 
WORF GOO .ccesse 327,960 191,893 57 
Two years ago... 330,660 307,535 90 
PEVOrFOR? BVOTARO 20s cccccicccevces 71 
Te GORD. 6 006.06 etcseeence 77 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 197,700 153,221 i 
Previous week .. 197,700 153,775 77 
Year ago ....... 175,500 130,584 74 
Two years ago... 172,500 149,246 86 
PEVS<FORP QVGTERS oc cccccccccvsvecs 79 
PORORE BVOTESS occ vce cecccsecece 82 
ST. JOSEPH 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 47,400 27,583 58 
Previous week .. 47,400 30,715 65 
WOOF GOO 26.000. 47,400 26,937 56 
Two years ago... 47,400 54,064 114 
WICHITA 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 62,400 45,443 72 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,897 53 
Year Q@B0 ....0.- 62,400 43,594 69 
Two years ago... 62,400 52,647 84 
SALINA 
Aug. 19-86. ...66: 46,800 37,900 81 
Previous week 46,800 39,485 84 
ZORF QBS .nrcecs 46,200 35,822 vir’ 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,484 88 
OMAHA 
Aug. 19-25 ...... 27,300 24,706 90 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,147 99 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,975 84 
Two years ago... 27,300 28,882 105 
ATCHISON 
Avg. 10-88 2.6005 30,900 32,487 105 
Previous week .. 30,900 32,000 103 
Year ago ....... 29,700 22,975 77 
Two years ago... 29,700 21,737 73 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


AME. WHOS occ cccccvcvsscccccsececsecs 160 
Previous Week .....cccccccccccvvvcsere 141 
, 0 OPAPP rerrererererys (ry 118 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 14 fair, 13 quiet, 
2 slow and 1 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
25,335 bbls last week, 19,379 in the pre- 
vious week, 31,278 a year ago, and 40,155 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


E. E. Dusenberry, of the Central 
Flour & Feed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was here last week visiting local connec- 
tions. 


J. H. Fair, Arkansas and Louisiana 
representative for the Kansas Mill & El- 
evator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, vis- 
ited the mill last week. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was in 
Kansas City for two days last week, 
leaving later for Minneapolis. 


Davis Weir, vice president of the Weir 
Selling & Warehouse Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, was in Kansas City recently, visit- 
ing the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 


Major S. Howe, superintendent for 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Buffalo, was in Kansas City last week, 
visiting the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. 


Fred E. Goodrich, vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, was 
in St. Louis last week, visiting the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, which is 
the other unit of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 


George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., went to Topeka, Aug. 
25, to be with his father, who was cele- 
brating his seventy-third birthday. Mr. 
Hoyland, Sr., has been ill for some time 
with heart trouble. 


It is estimated that about 70,000 per- 
sons attended the Kansas wheat festival 
meetings sponsored by the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. As 
has been the custom in past years, coun- 
ty wheat champions were selected, 63 
farmers contesting for the 19 county 
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titles. Later a state champion will be 
selected from these county champions. 


George Rushton, Sr., and George 
Rushton, Jr., both of the George Rush- 
ton Baking Co., are in the hospital, seri- 
ously ill. Mr. Rushton, Sr., was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis last week, while 
his son is dangerously ill with typhoid 
fever. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was here last week. He said that coun- 
try mills were having the same difficulty 
that Kansas City millers seemed to be 
experiencing in obtaining shipping direc- 
tions. 

The General Mill Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City, which is manufacturing the new 
wheat tempering apparatus known as the 
Temperator, announces that it has re- 
ceived an order to install one in the 
plant of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. 


E, W. Kidder, sales manager for the 
Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., whose plant recently burned, was 
in Kansas City last week in connection 
with the insurance on the destroyed mill. 
The company is now negotiating for the 
purchase of another mill in Missouri. 


The Kansas Flour Mills Corporation 
is arranging to move its offices from the 
Postal Telegraph Building to the New 
York Life Building. It is expected that 
the new quarters, which are being en- 
tirely remodeled, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about the middle of September. 

oo] 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was fairly good last 
week, although slowness of shipping di- 
rections was not relieved to any extent. 
Some mills have been able to get enough 
specifications to run full time, but others 
are operating at half to three quarters, 
despite a vast volume of business on the 
books. 

Buyers who had not taken hold to any 
extent during the new crop year were 
in the market last week, and some round 
lots were booked. 

Foreign inquiry was fairly good, and 
one mill reported its first sale of the 
year to Amsterdam. Most foreign busi- 
ness was with Latin America. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 24, basis cotton 98's, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $6.50 bbl; straight, 
$6; first clear, $4.80. 

NOTES 

Fred Yurgler, a salesman for the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, has re- 
turned from a trip to Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, won 
a recent golf tournament in which Ster- 
ling and Nickerson golfers competed, 

The William Kelly Milling Co. will be 
host, Aug. 29, at the weekly luncheon 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Each 
summer the luncheons are held at some 
plant, and William Kelly, president of 
the company, promises an_ interesting 
program. 


Mrs. Arthur Johns, wife of the man- 
ager of the Kansas Grain Co., together 
with Mr. Johns, was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident recently, suffering bro- 
ken ribs, a broken collar bone, and se- 





THE REAL REASON 


S° many, varied and, it is to be 

feared, often untrue, excuses are 
offered by buyers for not taking out 
the flour for which they have con- 
tracted that when a_ purchaser, 
whether by mistake or intentionally, 
gives the real reason, it is, to say the 
least, refreshing. 

A miller recently was having con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading a 
certain buyer to take out some flour 
that was considerably overdue and 
which had been bought at a price 
well above current market levels. A 
series of wires remained unanswered 
until he received the following in- 
genious reply: 

“Unable use such high-priced 
flour.” 
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Mr. Johns is back 


vere cufs and bruises. 
at work, despite a broken collar bone. 
oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Domestic flour sales last week aver- 
aged about the same as in the previous 
fortnight, going mostly to the family 
trade. Foreign buyers are still cautious. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.50 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.70; standard patent, $6. 


NOTES 


The first full cargo of grain shipped 
from Galveston left last week when a 
vessel carrying 401,250 bus barley sailed 
for Bremen. 


According to a report as of Aug. 1, 
Oklahoma farmers intend to plant about 
the same acreage to winter wheat as 
they did last year. 


D. W. Moxon, for 14 years an em- 
ployee of the Blackwell (Okla.) Milling 
& Elevator Co., has been promoted to the 
position of local manager of the mill, suc- 
ceeding L, E. Raymond. The latter was 
for 15 years on the Wichita Board of 
Trade, where he was purchasing agent 
for a line of flour mills. 


oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Demand for flour was fair last week. 
Sales ran around 50 to 100 per cent of 
capacity, with only an exceptional mill 
claiming capacity bookings. Buyers be- 
came tired of trying to guess the mar- 
ket, and are awaiting the September 
wheat movement before buying ahead. 

Mills are complaining of lack of ship- 
ping directions. While some plants are 
still on a full-time run, there has been 
some restriction in operations. The 
movement of cash grain from the coun- 
try has slowed down considerably, but 
there seems plenty of wheat for mills’ 
needs. 

NOTES 


A. S. Cain, vice president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, went to 
Wisconsin early last week. 

James C. Lysle, vice president of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
and Mrs. Lysle, have gone to their north- 
ern Minnesota lodge to remain until Oc- 
tober. 


Mrs. E. B. Hackney, wife of the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis recently in Kansas City. Mr. 
Hackney spent much of last week in that 
city, and reports that his wife is pro- 
gressing favorably. 

oo 


SALINA 


Flour sales slowed’ down somewhat 
last week, with prices remaining steady. 
Exports were of but small volume. 
Shipping directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 24, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $5.80@6; straight grade, 
$5.70@5.85. 

NOTES 


William Van Meter, of the Van Meter 
Bakery, Parsons, Kansas, was here last 
week. 


A. L. Eaton has resigned as local 
sales manager for the Weber Flour 
Mills Co. He is succeeded by W. F. 
Drees, who has been associated with the 
company for some time. 


oo 


BAKER SUES CITY OF NILES, MICH. 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Suit has been filed 
by William T. Lickey, proprietor of the 
Hossick Bakery, Elkhart, Ind., against 
the city of Niles, Mich., to test the valid- 
ity of the city ordinance requiring out- 
side companies to pay a fee of $10 per 
day or $75 per year to sell their wares 
inside the city limits. The plaintiff asks 
that the city of Niles be restrained by 
an injunction from arresting his truck 
drivers when entering the city. Recent- 
ly one driver was arrested for alleged 
violation of the ordinance and his case 
is still pending in a justice’s court. Mr. 
Lickey claims that the ordinance is a 
direct violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 
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PREMIUMS GETTING OUT OF 
BOUNDS 


HAT secret and competitive bidding 

for wheat is an arrangement ingenious- 
ly contrived to advance premiums under 
such conditions as now prevail in this 
section seems to have been evidenced by 
what has happened in the short time it 
has been in operation. As was feared, 
premiums are showing such capacity for 
advancement that very shortly they may 
be entirely out of the bounds of reason 
and practicability. If soft wheat gets 
too high in price, the flour made from 
it cannot be sold, and that is all there 
is to that. Millers will have killed their 
own market, and put themselves out of 
business, or subjected themselves to such 
a handicap that it amounts to the same. 
This is the only thing accomplished by 
too rapid an advance in premiums. 

The advance in premium on red wheat 
has not stimulated its sale and move- 
ment, but, on the contrary, it has en- 
couraged holding and storing. The han- 
dling of this situation by soft wheat 
millers has shown lamentably poor strat- 
egy, so bungling that it looks like school- 
boy work, but in saying this it should 
be remembered that such a result was 
almost inevitable, considering the want 
of effective control over the factors in- 
volved. Millers are accustomed to call 
themselves bad names, under such cir- 
cumstances, but the chances are that 
they have as much intelligence as other 
groups of business men, although that 
may not be saying so much. If they 
have made fools of themselves in this 
wheat situation, it could hardly be avoid- 
ed. 

As a device for holding back the 
wheat, and getting it stored, the advance 
in premiums has been eminently success- 
ful. Some millers are perfectly willing 
to have the wheat held back and stored 
at the farmer’s expense. They are 
pleased with any arrangement that pre- 
vents the wheat from leaving the sec- 
tion where it was grown, since that as- 
sures its availability for future use. 
Other millers cannot view this process 
with the same complacency. They see 
soft wheat being driven still further out 
of line with other wheats to the point 
where their soft wheat flour business is 
seriously menaced, and when the manu- 
facture of blended flours from low pro- 
tein hard wheats will be literally forced 
upon them. 

The basis of the price of soft wheat 
then becomes, not what it is worth for 
the manufacture of soft wheat flour, but 
what can be paid for the much smaller 
amount required for a blended milling 
mixture in which it occupies the mini- 
mum possible percentage. Obviously, 
the price of soft wheat can go consider- 
ably higher than otherwise on this basis. 
The blend may be as small as 25 per 
cent. It looks now as if it would be 
some such basis as this which will set the 
outside limits to the advance in soft 
wheat premiums. The buyer will not 
pay for soft wheat flour, so he must be 
given what he is willing to pay for. And 
that is what he will get. 

All wheat and flour seek the same 
level, other things being equal. For ex- 
ample, from Norfolk and the Southeast 
it has been represented that $5.50 bbl 
was the market value of soft wheat flour, 
or of such flours as soft wheat flour 
must meet in competition. Manifestly, 
millers of this section, paying the pres- 
ent price for wheat, cannot meet that 
competition. There is only one way the 
competition of semihard, low protein 
hard wheat flours, masquerading as soft 
winters and attempting to take their 
place, can be met, and that is with the 
same kind of flour. Give the buyer what 





he wants and asks for when he pays 
these prices. 
oo 


TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat receipts have be- 
gun to fall off, after practically no move- 
ment of which to speak. On Aug. 24, 
for instance, out of 30 cars only 9 were 
soft wheat. So far as encouraging the 
sale of wheat, the strategy of Toledo 
and other millers who have handled the 
situation appears to have been quite suc- 
cessful in killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. They do not deny it. 
Strong bids do not bring out the wheat, 
and the higher the premiums, the small- 
er are the offerings. 

As an offset to this point of view, a 
Michigan miller calls attention to the 
fact that the farmer knows nothing 
about premiums, and disregards them 
entirely. All that he knows or thinks 
about is the cash price, or the price for 
which he can sell his grain. This miller 
claims that the movement of soft wheat 
has dried up for the reason that the 
farmers are busy in the fields with their 
oats, and have no time to haul wheat. 
On account of the high price of feed, 
they are anxious to get their oats 
threshed and are giving them first atten- 
tion. So far they have sold only what 
wheat they had to sell to pay threshing 
and other pressing bills. 

Competition for Wheat.—It is report- 
ed that there has never before been such 
competition for wheat in Michigan as at 
present, and that never before have the 
elevators handled a harvest run on such 
low margins. Recently at many loca- 
tions farmers were being paid within 
2c bu of the car lot bid, whereas it costs 
at least 4c to run the wheat through the 
elevator, and the general total operating 
expense of an elevator is not usually 
below 7c bu. Some of the larger mills 
have tried to make arrangements with 
elevators or jobbers to take all the wheat 
they can buy. They also offer low cost 
storage, free insurance and elevation, 
and no interest on drafts. Everything 
is being done to attract wheat on most 
any kind of terms that may suit the 
shipper. Some mills are going direct to 
the farmer for wheat, paying the full 
car lot prices, and hauling it for him. 
The elevator is being squeezed out. 

Soft Wheat Business. — Some soft 
wheat flour business has been quietly and 
unobtrusively getting itself done, while 
this soft wheat situation was in process 
of working itself out. Some of the larg- 
er users of soft wheat flour have been 
more concerned about their flour require- 
ments than they would like to appear to 
be. They have been casting about to 
find millers amenable to their ideas of 
quality and price. While they have suc- 
ceeded in booking considerable flour, -yet 
it now comes out that a very consider- 
able volume of offers has been declined 
by the mills. 

There has been more of this kind of 
business going about from mill to mill, 
begging acceptance, than is usually the 
case, and it may explain why some mills 
have booked more flour than usual. In- 
cluded in their bookings may be some 
sales that other mills did not care to ac- 
cept. Turning down of offers has been 
a daily occurrence, and has become quite 
“de rigueur,” without which the miller 
has no standing. Perhaps a larger pro- 
portion of this business than usual has 
found its way finally to the small millers 
before it could get the lodgment it 
sought. Earlier predictions that the 
large users of soft wheat flour might be 
anxious buyers are coming true. 

Soft wheat millers generally have sense 
enough to know the danger of selling 


flour unless they have it covered by the 


wheat, not a Chicago future but the ac- 
tual wheat. Therefore, flour sales are 
closely adjusted to wheat on hand. They 
all seem to feel that they could take a 
trimming if they sold flour, either for 
prompt or future delivery, without own- 
ing the wheat. This also contributes to 
turning down of business offered. While 
these large buyers have shown some anx- 
iety to get their requirements of soft 
wheat flour assured, yet there does not 
appear to have been the same concern or 
speed in doing so on the part of job- 
bers and small buyers. They are drift- 
ing along on a more or less hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Aug. 
24, at $6.50@6.75 bbl and local springs 
at $6.25, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 118,830 74,761 63 

Previous week .. 127,500 81,283 64 

Year ago ....... 79,800 50,046 62 

Two years ago... 72,520 53,485 73 

Three years ago. 72,360 51,495 71 
NOTES 


Perry Hayden, of the William Hay- 
den Milling Co., Tecumseh, Mich., was in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last week. 


There was a special meeting of Michi- 
gan millers at the Hotel Leland, Detroit, 
on Aug. 24, called by Frank B. Drees, 
secretary of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association. 


Offers of soft winter wheat flour made 
to the superintendent of purchases and 
printing, Columbus, Aug. 24, for the use 
of state institutions, showed a range of 
$5.12@6.57 bbl. One car was awarded 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at $5.23 
for Toledo State Hospital; one car at 
$5.12 to Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, 
for Massillon State Hospital, and one at 
$5.32 for Home for Feeble Minded; one 
car at $5.82 for Ohio Penitentiary and 
one at $5.34 for Central Warehouse, Co- 
lumbus, to the Carr Milling Co., Hamil- 
ton. One car spring wheat flour was 
purchased from the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., for Cen- 
tral Warehouse, at $5.36. 


H. F. Hunter and E. A. Vallee, of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., branch of the Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis., entertained a 
group of Michigan millers for golf at 
the Cascade Country Club, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., on Aug. 24. Included in the 
party were Lee Higgins, Watson-Hig- 
gins Milling Co. Ralph Voigt, Voigt 
Milling Co., and Henry Hagens, Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; William 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell; Law- 
rence Hale, Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia; L. F. Smith and Oscar Hansen, 
J. F. Eesley Milling Co., Plainwell; J. 
F. Watson, Muskegon Milling Co., and 
W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller, 
Toledo. Luncheon was served at the 
club, and dinner at the Pantlind Hotel 
in the evening. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business was good last week, 
with some exporting reported. Shipping 
was brisk, old orders necessitating a 24- 
hour shift. Quotations, Aug. 25, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat, best patent. $8 bbl, first 
patent $7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, 
$7.25; first clears in jute $6.50, second 
clears $6. 

NOTES 

G. E. Johnson, assistant treasurer at 
the Igleheart Bros. mills, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation in Wisconsin. 


Earl Seibert, general superintendent 
of, and C. A. Armstrong, chemist at, 
the Igleheart Bros. mills fers, attended 
a meeting of southern millers in St. 
Louis this week. 

Elkhart County’s 1928 wheat yield will 
not exceed 50 per cent of the 1927 yield, 
C. B. Blosser, county agent, states. New 
wheat arriving at the elevators of that 
county is bringing about $1.20 bu. 

Since Purkoff wheat was about the 
= type that withstood the freezing 
and thawing of last winter, some fields 
making 30 bus per acre, the majority of 
farmers in this section of the state are 
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planting this wheat, regardless of 4, 
fact that its market price is 15@20¢ “4 
less than other kinds, P 

Charles R. Railsback has been named 
receiver for the Sullivan Mill & Elevator 
Co. in a suit to foreclose a mortgage helq 
by the Sullivan State Bank. Addison 
Drake and Frank Mason, of Sullivan 
County, and Roy Brown, of Decatur, }}) 
have acquired the property. T he suit 
has been filed against the former owners 

oo 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Some rather large orders were re. 
ceived last week for soft wheat flour 
While the local wheat supply is short, 
millers do not appear worried concern- 
ing their ability to get grain. It is ap 
parent that jobbers will operate on q 
current basis until they have a more 
clear idea as to prices. Few sales were 
made of hard wheat flour, due to the 
wheat situation. Some bakers were jn 
the market, but they did not buy heay- 
ily nor are they expected to, since some 
of them made bookings on the old crop. 
Shipping instructions were slow.  In- 
quiries are being received from export 
sources, but orders are scarce. Lower 
—_ are making export buyers feel g 
ittle better than for some weeks. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, Aug. 25, 140- 
Ib jutes: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear 
$4.50@4.75; hard winter short patent $6 
@6.50, straight $5@5.25, first clear $4.50 
@4.75; spring first patent $6.25@6.15, 
Te patent $6@6.50, first clear $5.50 

75. 


NOTES 


A humidifier has been installed in the 
mill of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis. 

David P. Hurd, grain dealer, Walton, 
Ind., died recently, following a long ill- 
ness, 

The Federal Baking Syndicate, Inc, 
an Illinois corporation, has withdrawn 
from business in Indiana. 


The Sandusky Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
Greensburg, Ind., has filed papers show- 
ing the dissolution of the corporation. 


Plans for the organization of a feed 
pool for members of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation were recently com- 
pleted at a meeting in Indianapolis. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Otterbein (Ind.) Elevator 
Co., capital stock $50,000, by J. T. Par- 
lon, C. C. Parlon and F. M. McClure. 

The Lake Erie elevator, Argos, Ind, 
was burned recently, with a loss of $20, 
000. It was owned by W. A. Meloy, and 
contained about four carloads of grain. 

The La Fayette (Ind.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 
common and $50,000 preferred stock, by 
Frank J. Roth, Florence Williams and 
B. C. Williams. 


Ivan D. Murphy, Huntington, Ind., has 
been appointed central states sales man- 
ager for the McMillen Co., Fort Wayne 
feed manufacturers, and will make Fort 
Wayne his headquarters. 


The annual picnic of the South Bend, 
Ind., plant of the Ward Baking Co, 
New York, was held recently at Barron 
Lake, Mich. More than 160 salesmen 
and their families attended. T. C. Hans, 
sales manager, was in charge of the ar- 
rangements. 

oo 


NORFOLK 


Activity among flour buyers last week 
was largely due to low prices quoted on 
Kansas and other hard winter flours. 
While the claim is made that figures are 
below production cost, brokers continue 
to offer at exceedingly low prices. Qu0- 
tations, Aug. 24: i spring patents 
$7.65@7.85 bbl, best patents $6.95@7.25, 
second patents $6.50@6.90; best Kansas 
patents $7.25@7.50, second patents 45.7 
@6.50; Michigan, Ohio and Indiana soft 
winter patents $6.65@6.85, second pat- 
ents $6.30@6.50; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $5.85@6.25. 

oo 


In 1867, Minnesota’s spring wheat area 
was about 800,000 acres, 67.5 per cent 
of the total of the seven principal crop’ 
while in 1927 the acreage harvested was 
1,658,000, only 13 per cent of the total 
acreage of those same crops. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Efforts of local millers last week were 
centered on obtaining shipping direc- 
tions, which have been coming in very 
slowly ever since the decline in wheat. 
As a general thing, only in cases where 

ressure is brought to bear are specifi- 
cations given. New business was very 

t, consisting of scattered sales of 
small amounts to the domestic trade. 
Export sales were largely confined to 
sales to regular trade in South America, 
as European buyers do not seem to be 
interested in purchasing. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A few scattered 
sales of soft wheat flour by southern 
Illinois millers were made, but there was 
no sustained volume to this business. 
Buyers mainly are still operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, although a few have 
made advance bookings. As stocks of 
soft wheat flour were at a low level at 
the beginning of the new crop year, ship- 
ping instructions have been slightly more 
active for this flour than for hard winter. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Business was 
practically at a standstill in the hard 
wheat flour market. Buyers have ap- 
parently supplied their immediate needs, 
and do not yet have sufficient confidence 
in the present level of wheat to make 
further future bookings. Shipping in- 
structions were very slow, and mills are 
beginning to exert pressure in an at- 
tempt to improve this phase of business. 

Exports.—Other than established trade 
to the Latin and South American mar- 
kets, export trade was very dull. Al- 
though prices of local exporters are more 
nearly in line than for some time, this 
fact has not resulted so far in increased 
business. It is believed, however, that 
foreigners have not made _ extensive 
bookings yet, and that there is still a 
good chance for local exporters to par- 
ticipate in some of this business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 25: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, 
first clear $4.75@5, hard winter short 
patent $6@6.40, straight $5@5.50, first 
clear $4.60@5; spring first patent $6.10 
@6.50, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5.50@5.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 61,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OL ee $2,800 53 
BPPTIORS WOOK .6s ceccecess 34,600 57 
MED oi OV eds Case cecs 25,500 42 
MP FOOLS (ASO 8 es vccies 33,500 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OR ES, eee 45,100 62 
Previous week ..........:. 44,500 51 
EW aida thos e0ae.k-s 50,600 58 
Two years ago ........... 54,100 62 


NOTES 


William F. Walter, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., is on a vacation. 


Julius J. Albrecht, of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., was in Michigan on 
a vacation last week. 


This office has been advised of an 
opening on the sales force of a mill for 
an experienced resale man for southern 
Illinois territory. 


_ The Missouri state grain weighing and 
Inspection bureau has announced a re- 
duction in weighing fees to 50c per car- 
load, effective Sept. 1. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, 
stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
home from a business trip to Nashville 
and Memphis. 


T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
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manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited the Plant 
Flour Mills Co. last week. Both of these 
mills are a part of the Kell group. 

F. E. Goodrich, vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, visited the Valier & Spies Milling 
Corporation last week. Both mills are 
a part of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 

Howard Hamlin, recently appointed 
general manager of the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., arrived here Aug. 22, having 
driven through from Wichita Falls, 
Texas, where he was formerly connected 
with the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 

aod 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trade in flour last week continued to 
show a dull trend. Prices dropped a 
little, but buyers manifested little inter- 
est in offerings, due to the fact that most 
of their requirements are covered to the 
end of the year, and also because bakers 
have lost confidence in the market. What 
little buying there was stipulated deliv- 
ery in 80 to 90 days. 

No improvement was noted in the ex- 
pt situation, Canada still underselling 
ocal exporters. Little or no hope was 
expressed for improvement under the 
present conditions. A few shipments, 
however, were sent to Europe, and ex- 
ports to Latin America were fair. 

Flour prices, Aug. 23: 


co— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.60 $6.30 $8.50 
95 per cent ...... 7.25 6.05 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 7.10 5.90 7.60 
Get cocceccccceser 6.90 5.65 7.10 
First clear ....... coos 5.05 5.50 
Second clear ..... 4.80 5.30 


Semolina, 3%c Ib. 

Trading in the local rice market finally 
seems to have awakened, and a fair in- 
crease in sales was reported by the 
Board of Trade. There were some re- 
ceipts of rough rice, but those of clean 
rice were slow. Arrivals of new crop 
rice, the first of which came some time 
ago, were slow. The following figures 
were posted on Aug. 23: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 23 ........ 12,607 19,854 

Same period, 1927 ........ 93,005 17,376 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 23 ........ 5,500 13,379 

Same period, 1927 ........ 9,645 36,816 


A total of 23,682 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Aug. 23, according to four 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Progreso, 1,064 bags; 
Havana, 1,062; Campeche, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,280; Vera Cruz, 500; Ha- 
vana, 310. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 1,- 
640; Vera Cruz, 500; Tampico, 500; 
Bluefields, 300; Cienfuegos, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 3,- 
816; Puerto Colombia, 3,225; Havana, 
2,840; Guayaquil, 1,500; Santiago, 845; 
Antofagasta, 800; Colon, 500; Panama 
City, 275; Buenaventura, 300; La Guay- 
ra, 275; Belize, 200; Carupano, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 238: 


Destination— Destination— 


Buenaventura .. 250 Maracaibo ..... 480 
Amsterdam .... 800 Panama City ..2,875 
Antofagasta ... 200 Paramaribo .... 358 
BOUTIBD cc scescca 250 Paranagua ..... 25 

Bluefields ...... 314 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,830 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Port of Spain.. 100 
Campeche ..... 200 Progreso ....... 1,664 
Cape Gracias .. 60 Puerto Barrios. .3,816 
Carupano ...... 50 Puerto Cabello.. 200 
Cienfuegos ..... 200 Puerto Cabezas. 300 
Colom ..csceseas 750 Puerto Cortez. ..2,060 
Cristobal ...... 1,600 Pto. Colombia. .3,225 
Curacao ....... 160 Puerto Plata ... 290 
Guayaquil ..... 1,850 Rio de Janeiro... 600 
Havana ....... 6,505 Rotterdam ..... 6,410 
Kingston ...... 25 Santiago ....... 845 
Kobe ..cccccces 150 Tampico ....... 750 
La Guayra ..... 1,915 Vera Cruz ..... 2,025 
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In addition to the above there was 
a shipment of 8,150 bus wheat to Pro- 
greso. Apparently, Europe’s require- 
ments are covered or she is buying from 
other ports. 


NOTES 


J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., last week called on P. L. 
— & Co., the mill’s representatives 

ere, 


J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson 
& Co., flour brokers, made a short trip 
last week through eastern Louisiana and 
along the Gulf Coast. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour sales at southeastern mills were 
smaller last week than in some time. 
Buyers have been affected by the unset- 
tled tone of wheat, and are waiting for 
values to get on a firmer basis. New 
bookings have fallen below the capacity 
of the mills for the first time in some 
weeks. However, mills have a satisfac- 
tory amount of outstanding business. 

Shipping instructions have been in 
fairly good volume, and no complaint is 
being heard at mills along this line. 
Purchases are again being made in mod- 
erate quantities, with etlnes chiefly for 
delivery in 60 days. Running time at 
the mills is close to normal for this sea- 
son. Indications are that September will 
not show a great change in demand. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices changed 
very little last week. Quotations, Aug. 
25: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@ 
7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$5.75 @6.25. 

Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours was less active last week, although 
rehandlers made a fair number of small 
sales. Prices were not materially 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 25: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.50@8 bbl, standard 
patent 25@50c less; hard winter wheat 
— patent, $7@7.50, straights 50@75c 
ess. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 136,620 86,079 63 
Previous week .. 135,120 83,257 62 
Year ago ....... 136,020 94,637 70 
Two years ago... 176,120 123,494 71 
Three years ago. 173,220 125,136 q2 


NOTES 

George McGough, of Montgomery, 
Ala., of the Liberty Mills and the Ford 
Flour Co., and E. N. Williams, of Hen- 
derson, Ky., visited the home office last 
week, 

The Tennessee Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Knox- 
ville last week. J. M. Goldsmith, Chat- 
tanooga, was elected president, and R. 
R. Templeton, Knoxville, secretary. 

Joun LeErrrr. 
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CORNSTARCH INDUSTRY 

Cornstarch production in the United 
States increased from 311,100,000 Ibs in 
1904 to 933,242,065 in 1927, the largest 
year In the history of the industry. Of 
the amount produced in 1927, 242,870,000 
lbs were exported. 

The starch industry ground 85,653,509 
bus corn in 1927. This is approximately 
20 per cent of the so-called “cash” corn, 
that is, corn that actually comes into 
the market. It is well known that the 
great bulk of our corn crop, averaging 
about 2,850,000,000 bus, never leaves the 
farm, only about 450,000,000 bus finding 
their way into commercial channels. 

The figures given for the production 
of cornstarch include only commercial 
cornstarch sold as such, either in bulk 
or in packages, and do not take into 
consideration starch used in the manu- 
facture of glucose or corn sirup. In 
1927 the industry produced 1,064,821,327 
Ibs corn sirup alone, in addition to va- 
rious other byproducts. 

Exports of cornstarch for the first 
five months of 1928 were 108,643,000 Ibs, 
compared with 77,548,000 for the same 
period in 1927, an increase of 40.1 per 
cent. Cornstarch was exported to some 
70 countries in 1927, going to every part 
of the globe. The United Kingdom was 
the largest customer, taking about 67 


per cent of the total exports. 
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MR. STUDE MAKES A POINT 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: With reference to your editorial 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” As 
I get it, only one half of the crop will 
meet our requirements; that is to say, 
we have a man made standard to which 
nature affords but 50 per cent compli- 
ance; that since protein is variable, our 
requirements should be flexible. 

All of this seems and sounds reason- 
able. But I don’t like that part where 
you attribute all of our high standard 
entirely to meeting requirements of high- 
speed production and efficient operation. 
I would like to believe, and I would like 
to have you believe, that some of it at 
least might be inspired by a desire to 
produce a better loaf of bread; that 
some of it is inspired by a desire to 
build to a higher standard of bread 
value, to try and offset a decreasing con- 
sumption of wheat. 

I understand that we can offset some 
protein deficiencies with added ingredi- 
ents, but we get very little credit for 
added ingredients. Our bread is still 
measured in the minds of many by the 
quality of the flour that the miller sends 
us. 

I especially don’t like the imitation 
lamentations of the baker as set forth in 
your fifth paragraph. This doesn’t con- 
form with the record. Has not the bak- 
er built an institute for the study and 
investigation of such problems? Did not 
the engineers, at their last meeting, dis- 
cuss the problem of high and low pro- 
tein? Is there any milling institute that 
is studying this problem that has said to 
the baker, “We’re face to face with the 
situation, let’s work it out together”? 

I think you have touched on a highly 
significant condition. I think it must 
be studied, and of course it must be 
solved, but we are not going to solve it 
in the manner in which you have started 
—by blaming it all on the baker! It 
can and will be solved by recognition 
that more than the baker are concerned. 
It is a problem that concerns all of us, 
from the wheat in the field to the bread 
on the table. The farmer can’t say, “I 
want a wheat with high yield and high 
resistance to disease and the elements.” 
The miller can’t say: 


I take the wheat as I find it 
I ship it to you as I grind it. 

It’s a problein for joint co-operative 
effort, a thing I would like very much 
to see, a thing which I tried once before 
in the “Holes in Bread” conference. 
“Holes in Bread” was but the subter- 
fuge for the meeting. I had hoped it 
might lead to a better understanding of 
our joint responsibility and to a work- 
ing agreement for some of our joint 
problems, but the conference failed—but 
not because of the baker. 

I am thoroughly acquainted with mod- 
ern industrial efficiency and the elimina- 
tion of waste. *Tis true that the packer 
uses “all of the hog but its squeal,” but 
it’s equally true that the byproducts, the 
salvage, are not all good to eat. ’Tis true 
the automotive engineer builds his motor 
not “to be petted with special fuels,” 
but it is equally true that the producer 
of fuels is alive to the needs of the motor 
and has built a petroleum institute to 
study these needs. 

For years we have been building our 
loaf up to a standard and we can’t af- 
ford to recede from these standards, ex- 
cept as a last resort, except that it’s 
well understood. 

You touch on a vital problem and then 
attempt its solution by putting the en- 
tire responsibility for cause and effect 
on one group. That’s not good sports- 
manship. That’s not good diplomacy! 
That’s not good business! 

Where, to use a very apt phrase, does 
the milling industry go to meet us to 
study a situation and a condition? 

Henry Srvpe, 
President American Bakers Association. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour buyers last week held off, due 
to the uncertain trend of prices. De- 
spite this there was a fair business, 
spring wheat mills securing the most of 
it. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—New crop sales 
were fair. One large round lot was 
booked, and fairly numerous sales of 
1,000 and 2,000 bbls were made, mainly 
for shipment up to Jan. 1, with a few 
mills accepting orders up to March 1. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales of hard 
winters dropped off, although there was 
one of 6,000 bbls, and several more of 
smaller amounts, with shipment in most 
cases extending to Jan. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Michigan mills 
are still holding prices quite high, and 
sales with them were only in single cars. 
Southern Illinois, Missouri and Pacific 
Coast mills secured a fair amount of 
business, although cracker and pie bak- 
ers are not inclined to buy far ahead at 
present. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 25, car 
lots, basis Chicago: new spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.50 bbl, standard patent 
$5.60@6.25, first clear $5.10@5.50, second 
clear $4.10@4.65; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.60@6.40, 95 per cent patent $5@ 
6, straight $4.85@5.50, first clear $4.50@ 
4.90; soft winter short patent $6.65@ 
6.95, standard patent $5.95@6.60, straight 
$5.80@6.30, first clear $5@5.40. 

Durum.—Only a few sales of single 
cars of semolina are being made. Buy- 
ers are waiting for the new crop to be 
offered at levels more in line with their 
ideas. On Aug. 25, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 34%4c; No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum 
patent, 3c; special grade, 3c. 

FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

C. C. Anthon, president, has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the 
Chicago Flour Club will be held the 
evening of Sept. 20 at the Midland Club, 
168 West Adams Street. At this meet- 
ing, officers and two directors will be 
elected. The Flour Club has had an ac- 
tive year, and the membership has shown 
a healthy gain. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BE. BEORE 6 62s20000000083 Se 85 
Previows week ....csccceee 27,409 69 
WOO ES fe ceicbecévcceess Cee 95 
Two years ago ..........+ 38,000 95 


NOTES 
Fred Carr, of the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, was on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 22. 
William Steinke, sales manager for 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
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motored to Chicago last week with his 
family. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., spent a few days in 
New York last week. 


John W. Eckhart & Co., jobbers, have 
taken over the account of Enright’s 
whole wheat flour in the Chicago market. 


Miss G. F. Grantvedt, secretary of S. 
T. Edwards & Co., feed system engi- 
neers, is spending her vacation motoring 
through Wisconsin. 


Yale Henry, manager of the cereal 
department of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, called on the 
local trade, Aug. 24. 


A. L. Goetzmann, general manager of 
the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was in Chicago, Aug. 23, returning from 
an eastern business trip. 

Eugene Arms, manager of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, was in Owa- 
tonna, Minn., on Aug. 21, where he spoke 
before the meeting of hardware mutuals. 


E. M. Schneider, manager of the H. 
P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
was in Chicago last week, returning 
from a motor trip to Canada and Michi- 
gan. 


Ralph Herman, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, stopped in Chicago on his 
return from a three weeks’ eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

John H. Janney vice president of 
the Germania Mills, Inc., and president 
of the Janney-Marshall Co., wholesale 
grocers, Fredericksburg, Va., visited with 
P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, last 
week. 

W. E. Suits, vice president in charge 
of flour and feed for the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
will be one of the speakers at the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Sept. 24-26. 


oe 


REVIVAL OF MILWAUKEE 
AS PRIMARY WHEAT MARKET 


The fact that some of the big flour 
mills are shipping large volumes of win- 
ter wheat for Buffalo and east via Mil- 
waukee, where it can pass from rail to 
the cheaper water route, proves that the 
latter is advantageously located as a pri- 
mary wheat market. Steps already are 
being taken by civic authorities there to 
build a great outer harbor, which it is 
expected will include new and modern 
grain storage, and car unloading and 
vessel loading grain machinery. Mil- 
waukee is so well located it is expected 
she will handle, in years to come, large 
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volumes of both winter and spring wheat 
for destination east and for export. The 
recent re-establishment of an old low 
rail rate is aiding the market and giving 
impetus to the proposed harbor develop- 
ment. It is also expected that Milwau- 
kee may stage a comeback as a milling 
center.—National Grain Journal. 
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TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 1,200 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Aug. 31. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Oct. 2, 
or a New Orleans sailing of Sept. 29. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office 
of the commissary purchasing agent of 
the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 

ov]! 


FOOD DISTRIBUTING CHAIN 

A food producing combination is in 
process of formation, involving consoli- 
dation of three or four large concerns in 
the East and Middle West which would 
be the first units in a chain of wholesale 
food distributing companies, the Wall 
Street Journal says. Units involved in 
the projected consolidation do a gross 
annual business in excess of $50,000,000, 
and have a distributing organization cov- 
ering the United States. The new com- 
pany would specialize in fresh and per- 
ishable foods, and might possibly include 
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THE ENORMOUS A. & p. 


A BOOKLET, “The Chain Store” 
written this year for the Frank 
Seaman Co., New York advertising 


agency, by Leonard G. Yoder, js 
authority for the statement that 
many chains show sales figures com. 
paring favorably with those of the 
largest manufacturing concerns. The 
A. & P. store sales in 1927 were 
more than $500,000,000. Mr. Yoder 
pointed out that this figure was twice 
the gross income of either the Good. 
year Tire & Rubber Co. or the Unit. 
ed States Rubber Co. It was one 
and one half times the income of the 
Western Electric Co. or the General 
Electric Co. The A. & P. stores did 
more than half as much business as 
Swift & Co., and even one half as 
much as the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The 10 largest chains sold more 
than $1,500,000,000 worth of mer. 
chandise in 1927. 





several units handling produce and live 
stock exclusively. 
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STORCK BAKING CO. EXPANDS 


Rumors have been prevalent that the 
Storck Baking Co., which recently ac- 
quired the Cadillac Home Bakeries, Inc, 
Detroit, Mich., is planning expansion to 
include other bakeshops throughout the 
country. It is said that the company 
now operates, besides the Cadillac plants, 
the two Stroehmann bakeshops at Wil- 
liamsport and Norristown, Pa., and the 
Storck bakery at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Charles Stroehmann is reported to be 
president of the company, Louis Storck 
vice president, E. B. Nicolait secretary, 
and William Emsch sales manager. 











HE accompanying views 

are of the city and coun- 
try homes of B. A. Eckhart, 
of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. The city 
home will be recognized by 
many members of the trade 
as one of the handsome 
houses on Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago’s most magnificent 
residence street. 

Mr. Eckhart’s country 
house at Lake Forest, Ill. 
is called “Pinewold.” The 
house itself is an imposing 
structure of brick in modi- 
fied Spanish Mission style. 
Grounds surrounding it com- 
prise 15 acres, beautifully 
landscaped and _ gardened. 
Mr. Eckhart is an enthusiast 
in the cultivation of roses, 
both under glass in the large 
greenhouses and in the open. 
The trees and shrubbery on 
the grounds of “Pinewold 
represent nearly 60 varieties, 
many of them rare. 
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TORONTO 


All spring wheat mills in this part of 
Canada are running well up to capacity. 
Sales of flour are not heavy, but con- 
tracts in hand are sufficient to maintain 
steady operation until the end of Sep- 
tember. Mixed car trade is very good 
for the season, while current contracts 
with bakers have about two months to 
run. Prices for spring wheat flour have 


not changed in several weeks. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 25: 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 
Top patent ...........00- $7.60 $7.60 
Patent ....cccecseessesees 7.35 7.35 
Second patent ............ 7.00 7.00 
Export patent .......+.++. 6.80 6.80 
Pivat clear ....ccceccccees 5.90 5.90 
Graham flour ............ 6.30 6.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.30 6.30 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat trade was quiet last week. Or- 
ders from biscuit and pastry bakers 
were fairly good, and there was some 
household trading done, but compara- 
tively high prices are holding business 
back. Mills are expecting an active fall 
and winter trade. Prices have declined 
10c since a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 
25: standard brands of new crop 90 per 
cent patents $5@5.10 bbl, bulk, in buy- 
ers’ bags, September seaboard basis, 
$5.20 in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
Montreal freights, and $5.10, Toronto. 

Exporting—Sales for export were 
spasmodic, depending on the wheat mar- 
ket. Mills are well sold for September, 
but not beyond, and they expect October 
business to come in freely whenever 
wheat looks settled. Prices to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for springs are about 3d 
lower than a week ago. Quotations, 
Aug. 25: export patents in jute bags, 
82s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, September seaboard 
loading; October, 38s 6d. Buyers’ offers 
are mostly about 2s under these figures. 

Ontario winters still are too dear for 
export. Mills are asking 35s per 280 
lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, September sea- 
board. 


NOTES 


W. A. Hewitt, sales manager for the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has returned from a business trip to 
Montreal. 

G. D. Brundrit, owner of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a holiday trip through the 
eastern United States. Mrs. Brundrit 
accompanied him, and they traveled by 
motor, returning to Toronto via Mont- 
real and Ottawa. 

A letter from Charles Faessler, man- 
ager of the Toronto office of Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Ltd., grain merchant, who 
1s spending some months in Switzerland 
for the benefit of his health, gives the 
very agreeable news that he is progress- 
ing rapidly toward complete recovery. 
_The recent decline in Winnipeg quota- 
tions for wheat has brought the market 
level down to that of some of the pre- 
war years. Only two years since the 
war have shown prices as low as those 
now being quoted for No. 1 northern 
wheat. The crops of 1922 and 1923 were 
sold at around today’s level. 

The Ontario farmers’ wheat pool has 

nm making a canvass of the milling 
and grain trades to ascertain in what 
Ways the pool services can be made more 
useful. Inquiries were made by circu- 
lar letter, in which it was stated that the 
- is anxious to increase and improve 

selling relations with domestic mar- 


Milling results in Ontario have shown 
at some of the winter wheat crop was 
by rains during the harvesting 
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Ready for the Rush 


Toronto, Onr.—The railways of Canada are prepared to the last man and 
car coupling for the enormous rush of new crop grain which soon will be upon 


them in the West, for transport to seaboard. 


This will be the greatest test of 


efficiency to which they have ever been put, and it will be a triumph of organiza- 


tion if they get through without congestion. 


In the old days, when the crops were 


not one tenth of their present size, it was almost a regular thing for the service 
to prove inadequate somewhere in the long line between the grain fields and the 
seaboard. Time and experience gradually reduced this risk until it became almost 
nonexistent in the last several years. Now there is to be a fresh test of these carry- 
ing facilities, but no one is worrying about the probable results and the country 
is relying on the ability of both the public and privately owned systems to measure 
up to every demand that may be made upon them. 














of uncertainty or crises. 


estimable value to the trade. 


on this continent. 











Pus latest portrait of W. A. Black, president of the Ogilvie | 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is one that it is a pleasure 
to reproduce in The Northwestern Miller. 
by William Notman & Son, Montreal, who are among the fore- 
most portrait photographers on this continent. 
and has for some time been the senior member of the Canadian 
milling industry and a friend and counselor upon whom all Cana- 
dian millers, both great and small, have learned to lean in times 
On many occasions in the past, and 
especially during the war period, Mr. Black’s advice was of in- 


Mills Co., Ltd., Mr. Black has achieved a notable success in 
financial and industrial operations, and has brought his company 
to a point where it may very well excite the envy of any other 


It was taken recently 


Mr. Black is now 





As head of the Ogilvie Flour 











season. Much of this grain had to be 
left in the fields after cutting and, as 
the weather was hot and damp, sprout- 
ing resulted. The percentage of damage 
is not known, but presumably there will 
be plenty of sound wheat remaining 





from which the usual demand for soft 
flour for export will be met. 
Arrangements for the meeting of the 
Ontario winter wheat millers to be held 
in Toronto, Aug. 30, are complete. It is 
not thought that there will be a great 






number in attendance, but those who 
have indicated that they will come are 
among the most active in the province. 
The occasion will be the annual meet- 
ing of the millers’ association. All who 
grind winter wheat flour, whether mem- 
bers or not, are being invited. 


oo 


WINNIPEG 

Last week’s business in flour was quite 
good, millers reporting fair sales, both 
in export and domestic markets. The 
larger mills have sufficient bookings to 
keep them operating steadily for some 
time, and new orders are being placed 
daily. Trade with the Orient is limited, 
and western millers state that club 
straights from the United States Pacific 
ports are doing what business there is 
passing in that direction. A few book- 
ings for shipment both to China and 
Japan late in the year have been made. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Aug. 25, at $8.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.65, and first 
clears at $6.65; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second pat- 
ents were quoted at $6.80, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 

R. H. Montgomery, of Walter Bu- 
chanan, Ltd., baker, Auckland, New Zea- 
land, was in Winnipeg last week, inter- 
viewing western millers. 

G. Plange and C. Suberg, representa- 
tives of milling interests in Hamburg, 
Germany, are in western Canada collect- 
ing samples of the new crops. . 

A. W. Morton and C, Jackson, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, engaged in the grain 
export business there, visited Winnipeg 
last week en route to New York. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, left for the East last week 
after a prolonged visit in western Can- 
ada. 

An elevator is being erected at David- 
son, Sask., for the Central Grain Co., 
Winnipeg; the Seare Grain Co. is build- 
ing one at Parkside, Sask., and the Fed- 
eral Grain Co. is erecting one at Gray, 
Sask. 

His Royal Highness, Prince George, 
fourth son of Britain’s ruling monarch, 
was an interested visitor to the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange last week, while 
passing through here on his way to rejoin 
his ship at the Pacific Coast. 


<2 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour business was very 
quiet last week. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 24, for car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: top patent, $7.60 
bbl; patents, $7.35; second patents, $7; 
export patents, $6.80. 

Winter Wheat Flour—Demand was 
normal, prices being around $6.50 bbl, 
secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points. 

Export.—A fair volume of business is 
still coming from Europe and the West 
Indies. 

. « 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal on Aug. 
21-22, visiting the trade in the city and 
vicinity. 

oo > 

Canadian imports for May amounted 
to $113,581,686 and exports were valued 
at $118,021,324, compared with imports 
of $94,412,439 and exports of $109,782,- 
591 for the corresponding period last 
year. 
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GUARANTEEING OF ASH 
CONTENT DANGEROUS 


Difficulty Arises in Holland Over Wet and 
Dry Analysis—Mills Urged to 
Specify One Process 


Lonpon, Enc.—The practice of selling 
flour to Holland on a guaranteed maxi- 
mum ash content is frequently the cause 
of unpleasant disputes between export- 
ing millers in southwestern United 
States and importers in Holland. Be- 
fore this system of buying was intro- 
duced, it was customary to test the qual- 
ity of flour by baking, which is the 
most practical test. In the United 
Kingdom, the importers have persist- 
ently and rigidly refused to consider 
analytical tests as evidence in an arbi- 
tration, for which, of course, they have 
been accused of being old-fashioned. 
They claim that the baking test is the 
only satisfactory method of proving the 
quality of flour, and rarely resort to the 
analytical test, even for their own per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

The system of selling various grades 
of flour with a guaranteed maximum ash 
content has been accepted by some of 
the mills in southwestern United States 
and, as a result, disputes have arisen 
when the ash content did not agree with 
the guaranty. A mill, selling on a maxi- 
mum ash content basis, should have it 
clearly understood which process of 
analysis is to be employed, the wet or 
the dry, as considerably higher ash con- 
tent will be found when the dry process 
is used. ‘The latter invariably is em- 
ployed by chemists in Holland, while in 
the United States the use of the wet 
process is general. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the mills 
willing to take the risk of selling on a 
guaranteed maximum ash content should 
specify whether the ash content is to be 
based on the wet or the dry process. 

The writer was recently asked to go 
to Amsterdam to attend the interests of 
a mill which had sold various grades of 
flour to an importer in that market on a 
guaranteed maximum ash content for 
each grade. Upon investigation, it was 
found that the buying contract of the 
importer called for the ash content to 
be based on the dry process, whereas 
the shipper had apparently based it on 
the wet. The dispute led to an arbitra- 
tion, which resulted in an allowance be- 
ing awarded to the buyer. The mill, in 
addition, was forced to pay the cost of 
the arbitration. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of 
selling flour on a guaranteed maximum 
ash content lies in the fact that rarely 
do any two analyses agree in percent- 
ages. The subject ought to be carefully 
considered by the export committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. If 
the system is allowed to continue it will 
only lead to constant disputes between 
exporters and importers, and injure the 
reputation of southwestern flour. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oo 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLISH MILLING 

Superstitions and taboos were instru- 
mental in retarding the development of 
the Polish milling industry, and for 
many years manual labor formed the 
backbone of the business. The first wind- 
mills in Poland were not erected until 
the fourteenth century, about the time 
of King Casimir, the Great, who reigned 
from 1364 to 1370. In Lithuania, which 
was formerly part of the Polish state, 
windmills could not be erected, since 
the Lithuanians worshiped the wind, and 
would not permit its use in grinding 
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Prospects in the United Kingdom 


Giascow, Scortanp.—With the promise of a large wheat crop in Canada, the 
local outlook in the grain and flour market is receiving more than ordinary atten- 


tion, especially by the press. 


Despite the readiness of Canadian mills in recent weeks to cut the prices in 


view of crop prospects, home millers are still able to offer cheap flour. 


United 


Kingdom mills have purchased No. 3 Manitoba wheat at prices equivalent to about 
£9 16s ton, and it is estimated that, under present conditions, home millers can 
produce their products at a profit of about 17.5 per cent, unless they may have 
much wheat on hand purchased at higher levels. 

In an article in the Glasgow Herald, reviewing the wheat prospects in Canada, 
the Corn Trade News is quoted as saying that the pool might defeat its own ends 
by encouraging heavy production of wheat, and suggesting that farmers should 
raise more stock. The Herald holds the view that it is still more profitable for 
Canadian farmers to market their live stock in the United States rather than in 
the United Kingdom, due to the high ocean rates. 








firms. 








HIS picture affords a general view of the exhibition “Nenyto” 
(Nederlandsche Nyverheids Tentoonstelling), which has been at- 
tracting large crowds at Rotterdam all summer. An interesting display 
of imported flour was made by the firm of Hatenboer & Verhoeff, 
Rotterdam, in the large flour booth, operated by a combination of five 


In this could be seen all stages in the manufacture of the “staff 
of life” and an exhibit of the most modern equipment for the purpose. 














grain, Efforts made as late as the sev- 
enteenth century to erect water mills 
resulted in a rebellion and bloodshed, 
because water also was considered sa- 
cred. In Lithuania, as well as Poland, 
mills were owned exclusively by the 
king, so that bread baked from such 
manufactured flour was obtainable only 


at court and in the houses of the nobles, . 


until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The first steam mill in the country was 
not erected until 1825, while at Vilna, 
which is now an important milling cen- 
ter, the first steam mill was built in 1869. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN PRICES ADVANCE 

Hamsvurc, Germany.— The Russian 
state grain company, the Sojus Chleb, in 
charge of the purchase and supply of 
grain for Russia, has informed its branch 
offices of the advance of prices decided 
by the Russian commissioner of com- 
merce. In order to avoid any advance 
of retail prices as a consequence, the 
branches have been instructed to reduce 
transport and sale charges. It is ex- 
pected that the concentration of grain 
purchases in the Sojus Chleb will lead 
to a further reduction of these rates. 

oe 


GERMAN MILL REPORTS POOR 

Hamsurc, Germany.—The annual re- 
ports of some of the German mills which 
are favorably situated for business show 
unsatisfactory results, and the opening 
of a new season does not seem to prom- 
ise better results. The reason lies in the 
fact that in many cases the mills have 


accepted business solely in an effort to 
thwart competitors, or for the reason 
that the price named was deemed a 
sound one, since other mills were quoting 
it. Rye flour for fall delivery is being 
sold at prices which afford no profit at 
the current rye market. It is believed 
that the millers fear that it will be more 
difficult to make sales later, and wish to 
secure enough business to keep their 
plants running, hoping to recover some- 
what on high prices for offal. 
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SEATTLE MILLER ENDS LONG TRIP 

Lonpon, Ene.—W. Stanley Allen, of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., sailed for home on the Majestic, 
Aug. 15, after being away for over six 
months. He first visited the markets of 
the Orient, making his way to Europe 
via Singapore and Java, and for the last 
two months has been among those of 
northern Europe and the United King- 
dom. His wife accompanied him on his 
long travels, and while in England they 
were joined by other members of their 
family and made some interesting holi- 
day trips. Mr. Allen is a native of the 
Isle of Man, and passed some days there. 


oo 


POLISH GRAIN EXCHANGE 
HamesvureG, Germany.—The Polish min- 
ister of commerce has announced that 
there is no necessity for establishing a 
grain exchange at Kattowitz. It was in- 
tended to open one next fall, but the 
scheme has been indefinitely postponed. 
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POLAND ADMITS GRAIN 
SHIPPED BEFORE JULY 17 


Hamsvurc, Germany.—A large num- 
ber of cars of grain, forwarded to the 
Polish frontier shortly before the import 
prohibition became effective on July 31, 
have been detained by the Polish cus- 
toms authorities. This has induced Ger- 
man exporters to communicate with the 
Polish minister of finance through the 
German embassy in order to obtain the 
release of these consignments, as is cus- 
tomary in such cases. 

After long negotiations, Warsaw has 
agreed to permit the entry of all cars 
which left the port of shipment not later 
than July 17, provided evidence can be 
given in the shape of the original con- 
tracts and duplicate railroad bills of lad- 
ing that the goods were not ordered 
later than July 18. As it was feared 
that the grain might deteriorate, the 
Polish government was requested to in- 
struct the customs officers to allow the 
entry of the consignments on_ the 
strength of the original railroad bills of 
lading, since the procuring of duplicate 
bills would require too much time. 

Nothing definite is known concerning 
those consignments which have been for- 
warded by boat via Danzig, but steps 
are being taken to allow these also to 
be admitted. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN CAMPAIGN 

Hamesurc, Germany.—New crop grain 
is being received in the markets of 
North Caucasia, coinciding with the pur- 
chases of the carry-over of the old crop. 
Mistakes made by the official state pur- 
chasing offices last season have resulted 
advantageously to private dealers, and 
as a result it is expected that the co- 
operative societies and the government 
offices will receive only 50 per cent of 
the prospective crop, while 50 per cent 
will go to private dealers. In this cor 
nection it is admitted that the state cau 
not afford to eliminate private trading 
this year. 

The commissioner of commerce of the 
Soviet Union has submitted to the coun- 
cil of state commissioners a report: con- 
cerning the results of the grain cam- 
paign of 1927-28. This confirms the 
fact that grain supplies received were 
lower than in 1926-27, amounting to 11,- 
450,000 tons, compared with 11,520,000 
in the previous crop year. The official 
scheme has fallen short by about 10 per 
cent, while supplies of bread grain have 
decreased by 5% per cent, compared 
with 1926-27. 


ad 


VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonvon, Eno.—F. A. Ruenitz, presi- 
dent of the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc., was in London recently, com- 
ing from a trip on the Continent, accom- 
panied by some of his family. The party 
made southern Europe its first objective, 
landing at Naples, and from there mo- 
tored to Paris, via Germany. They 
sailed for home on the Minnetonka on 
Aug. 10. 
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London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-——Week ending—— 


From— Aug. 3 July 27 Aug. 5 
United States— 1928 §8=6.1928 = 1927 

ae eres 3,120 2,375 870 

SUNN Cou c-b-.4'9 0-5 4% “P SB 500 
Canada—Atlantic .... 9,200 11,615 900 
Australia ............ 1,050 cn, . La 
pS” errs 11,775 11,800 2,104 
Continent ........... 414 590 ove 
Coastwise ........... 2,548 
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The Shakespeare 
Country 


T is said that all Americans go 

to Paris when they die, but it 

seems that all of them must go 
to Stratford on Avon while they are 
yet alive. It is somewhat puzzling 
why so many people, whose interest 
in and knowledge of the great poet’s 
works is virtually nil, should develop 
an intense desire to see his birthplace 
as soon as they land in England. A 
story is told about the caretaker of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace who seemed 
to resent the fact that the number of 
American visitors grew increasingly 
larger. She asked an American vis- 
itor if the people in the United States 
really took any interest in Shakes- 
peare and his works when they were 
in their own country. 

“Why, yes,” the visitor replied; “I 
am so ardent an admirer of Shakespeare that I have named one of my hens after 
one of his characters—Macduff.” 

“Really,” said the caretaker. “Wasn’t that rather a foolish name? Why Macduff?” 

“Because I wanted her to ‘lay on,” the American said wittily. 

“All I can say,” said the Englishwoman, in characteristic stolid fashion, ignor- 
ing the pun even if she did see it, “is that Macduff is a funny name to give to a hen. 
Now if it had been a cock, 

But whether you are a “true lover of Shakespeare or not, there is probably 
no more beautiful town in England than Stratford and, even if you do not go 
near Shakespeare’s birthplace, your visit would be well worth while. But can 
there be any one with so little imagination and romance in him that he could miss 
seeing the house in which this son of a wool comber, who was to become the world’s 
greatest figure in literature, was born over 360 years ago? 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustration, the house still is in good 
condition although it is well over 400 years old. In fact, it was considered ancient 
when John Shakespeare moved into it a few years before the birth of his son 
William. It stands in Henley Street, and is marked by a sign over the front door 
which reads: 


a, bat 


“The Immortal Shakespeare Was Born Here” 

It is the largest house in the street, and is by no means the humble cottage 
that one might expect. It has 16 rooms in all,—seven on the main floor, six on the 
second and three in the attic. In common with most old houses of moderate pre- 
tensions, the room first entered when coming in from the outside is the kitchen. 
Its outstanding feature is a huge fireplace with a very wide chimney where the 
cooking was done, and beside which the young poet is believed to have sat in the 
inglenook and thought out his plays. Directly above the kitchen, and reached by 
a winding staircase, is the room in which the great poet was born. The wide oak 
boards that form the floor are the identical ones upon which he took his first 
toddling steps. 
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There must be well over 1,000,000 signatures on the walls, window panes, ceil- 
ings and every available space, although for some time it has been forbidden to 
write on any part of the house. A special register is kept now, and forms the 
outlet for those who must write their names somewhere. Among the signatures 
scattered over the house are those of Robert Browning, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
Carlyle and many other literary celebrities, while on one of the window panes 
Lord Byron scratched his name with a diamond ring. 

At the back of the house is a flower garden that cannot be rivaled. In it are 
planted all of the flowers that Shakespeare mentions in his works and with which 
he was familiar owing to their presence in this very same garden or in one of 
the many that must have surrounded him when he was a youth in Stratford. A 
certain part of the house now is devoted to a museum where many relics of the 
great poet may be seen, and no visitor ever leaves the place without having sat 
in the chair that is said to have been Shakespeare’s. The seat of this chair, it is 
said, even though it is made of hard wood, has to be renewed frequently, owing 
to the hard wear to which it is subjected. 

The house in Henley Street is owned by the nation. Some years ago, the 
famous showman, Barnum, threatened to buy the place and dismantle it so that he 
could take it around with his shows, but the English nation forestalled this plan 


by purchasing it and charging admission to view it. 


The investment must have 


proved a good one, judging by the crowds that flock to the place. 
Stratford is a town of great charm, and one can well understand Shakespeare’s 


great love for his birthplace. 


And even though he piled up money as he grew more 


famous, and bought land all around Stratford, finally becoming the possessor of 
the largest home in the town—New Place—he could never have lived in one more 
suggestive of the greatness of the man than the house on Henley Street. 
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M. JOCHEMS, AZN., WILL 
CONTINUE FLOUR BUSINESS 


Reference has been made in recent is- 
sues of The Northwestern Miller to the 
retirement of Jacques Luchsinger as di- 
rector in the firm of Jochems & Luch- 
singer, Amsterdam, in order to estab- 
lish a new flour importing company. It 
is announced from the offices of Jochems 
& Luchsinger, however, that notwith- 
standing Mr. Luchsinger’s retirement, 
the firm will be continued under the old 
style and on the same basis as hereto- 
fore under the management of M. Joch- 
ems, Azn. 


oo 


IRISH BREAD PRICE DECLINES 


Dustin, Inetanp.—The price of bread 
to the general public has been reduced 
in Dublin to 5d per 2-lb loaf, delivered, 
but a contract for the supply to one of 
the hospitals in the Irish Free State has 
been closed at 6d per 4b loaf. The 
price in Belfast has been reduced to 
434d per 2-lb loaf. 
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FLOUR ARRIVALS IN BELFAST 


Betrast, Ireranp. — Shipments of 
American and Canadian flour to Belfast 
for the two weeks ending July 21 were 
8,000 sacks, making a total of 167,000 
since Aug. 1, 1927. 


oc 


The Sydney (New South Wales) 
Chamber of Commerce recently fixed the 
fair average standard of New South 
Wales wheat for the 1927-28 season at 
60%, lbs bu, or 1 lb less than last season’s 
average of 6114. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
IMPORTERS OF HOLLAND 


AmstTerpAM, Horttanp.—At a recent 
meeting of the Netherlands Association 
of Flour Importers, Mathieu Luchsinger 
was elected president, Jacques Luch- 
singer secretary, and J. J. Nye treasurer. 
A board of directors, composed of W. 
M. H. Heslenfeld, S. Boekman, P. Dons- 
zelman and C. L. Kirchheimer, was cho- 
sen. The association also appointed two 
special committees—a weevil committee, 
made up of Jacques Luchsinger, S. 
Boekman, J. P. Muers and L. Green, 
and a tariff committee, composed of 
Jacques Luchsinger, S. Boekman and J. 
P. Meurs. 
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THE HEDGE AND THE INCOME TAX 


A hedging transaction is always asso- 
ciated directly with the purchase or sale 
of the cash article. Hedges must be put 
on and taken off as soon as the cash 
grain is bought or sold. To do otherwise 
is to court disaster. One Chicago grain 
firm, following the established practice 
of associating hedges with the cash grain 
trades, came into collision with the in- 
come tax collectors, who refused to al- 
low the loss on the hedges to be carried 
over with the cash grain outstanding. 
The grain company had to pay $27,722 
taxes on alleged profits on cash oats in 
1921, when the hedge that was made 
against the very same transaction showed 
a loss of $80,272 in 1920, as reported 
elsewhere. To avoid this injustice would 
require much ingenuity in the way of 
buying a big lot of cash grain just be- 
fore Dec. 31 when the hedge was sold 
out, and the immediate reinstatement of 
both positions immediately after the turn 
of the year—Grain Dealers Journal. 
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NEW YORK 


Local flour business has not fulfilled 


anticipations. While sales for the ‘first 
three weeks of August reached a fair, 
and in some offices satisfactory, volume, 
brokers have been looking for a big buy- 
ing flurry to take care of bakers’ re- 
quirements on spring wheat flour, as has 
been done on hard winters. 

Northwestern Sales Limited.-—To date 
there have been generally no large pur- 
chases from northwestern mills and some 
consumers are booked only for early 
September requirements. Last week 
the chief show of interest was by smaller 
wholesale bakers and jobbers, who 
placed limited orders where prices were 
low. However, buyers are believed by 
brokers to be getting ready to come in 
for long lines in the near future. 

Selling prices of spring wheat stand- 
ard patents were generally covered last 
week by a selling range, $6.10@6.35 bbl. 
Clears were still so scarce that those 
from some mills were higher than other 
mills’ straights. Many had none at all 
to offer, others only a car here and there 
at the mills’ option. 

Hard Winters Firm.— The better 
grades were held firmly, although other 
flours graded “straights” sold at very 
low levels. 

Soft Wheat Flours——Ohio soft wheat 
flours were practically out of the mar- 
ket, and Pennsylvanias were not offered 
plentifully. Mills seemed to have only a 
few cars, and when those were sold wait- 
ed for more wheat. Pacific Coast grades 
have, however, been popular sellers dur- 
ing the entire month. Occasionally the 
prices have been extraordinarily low, but 
they have not always secured the busi- 
ness. Some buyers reported filling their 
requirements on this type flour for al- 
most the entire crop. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Aug. 25, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.50@7 
bbl, standard patents $6.10@6.45, clears 
$5.90@6.30; hard winter short patents $6 
@6.50, standard patents $5.50@6; soft 
winter straights, $5.75@6.25. 


NOTES 


W. E. Foster, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. was on ’change 
last week as the guest of J. E. Seaver, 
of Dawson & Seaver. 

William S. Harrison, formerly in busi- 
ness in New York, now with the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, St. Louis, 
was on ’change last week. 

A. C. Bredesen, export manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited James G. Webster, the 
mill’s local representative, last week. 

It is reported that the plant of the 
Flory Milling Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa., was 
damaged last week, to the extent of 
about $15,000, by fire resulting from 
sparks from a grinding machine. 

Recent visitors at the New York of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
were H. B. Smith, Minneapolis, Dwight 
K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager, and Hugh 
W. Brown, division sales manager, Buf- 
falo. 

W. S. Allen, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., last week 
was the guest of Cliff H. Morris, local 
representative of the mill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen are spending 10 days in New York 
on their way home after a six months’ 
trip around the world. 

There was a big improvement in flour 
clearances from the port of New York 
for the week ending Aug. 18, as com- 
piled by the Barr Shipping Corporation, 
clearances were the largest recorded in 
many months, totaling 109,584 bbls, of 
which 20,548 went to Bergen, 18,882 to 
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Hamburg, 13,094 to Copenhagen, 10,963 

to Rotterdam, and 10,394 to Alexandria. 

Wheat clearances totaled 1,201,645 bus. 
<2 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was a moderate inquiry for old 
flours on spot last week, and values gen- 
erally were steadily maintained. De- 
mand in most cases was for immediate 
needs, buyers manifesting little disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements to any 
extent. There was a fair inquiry for 
new flours, but there were few spot of- 
ferings. 

Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, Aug. 
25: spring first patent (old) $7.50@7.75 
bbl, standard patent (old) $7@7.35, first 
clear (old) $6.40@6.65; hard winter 
short patent (new) $6.50@7, straight 
(new) $6.25@6.50; soft winter straight 
(new) $5.90@6.75. 

* 

E. Nattkemper, sales manager for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., was a recent 
visitor on change. 

J. C. Jackson, 
oo! 


BALTIMORE 


Buyers were well stocked and out of 
the flour market last week. An occa- 
sional effort was made to purchase near- 
by soft winters at old rates after they 
had been advanced, but, as a rule, the 
trade is nicely supplied with all grades 
at a comparatively low average. With 
feed advancing, the mills were more anx- 
ious to sell flour, especially in the case 
of springs and hard winters, as soft win- 
ters were tightening up, by reason of. the 
relative firmness of local grain. 

Trading was light, and confined prin- 
cipally to scattering cars of new stand- 
ard spring patent at $6@6.25 bbl, cotton, 
and new near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.30@5.50, bulk. Many offerings were 
held above these figures, but they largely 
belonged to the show more than the serv- 
ice class. Some fine spring standards 
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were available at $6.25, cotton, or just 
25c in excess of what they would have 
gone at like hot cakes. Hard winter 
standards also could have been placed in 
volume at $5.50, cotton, or 25c bbl under 
some of the cheaper asking prices. A 
round lot of choice near-by straight was 
sold early at $5.30, bulk, but later 
brought up to $5.50, with offerings get- 
ting scarcer. 

Closing prices, Aug. 25, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.50, straight $5.75@6; soft winter short 
patent (near-by) $6.05@6.30, straight 
(near-by) $5.45@5.70. 


NOTES 
Included in receipts last week were 


- 2,818 bbls flour and 690,864 bus barley 


destined for export. 


Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season, 1,219,475 bus; for 
same period last year, 1,241,423. Range 
of prices last week, 90c@$1.32; year ago, 
$1.23@1.39%. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Agri- 
cultural Association will hold its fifty- 
first exhibition at Keller, Va., Aug. 27- 
Sept. 1. It will be an elaborate affair, 
with a large attendance, according to 
Harry E. Mears, secretary. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oo 


BUFFALO 


Flour business was slow last week, as 
the trade believed lower prices imminent. 
Stocks in the hands of consumers have 
been fairly well replenished during the 
past month, and millers believe that 
there will be little change until prices 
reach a lower level. Quotations on pat- 
ents at the close were unchanged, com- 
pared with the preceding week, clears 
advancing 10c bbl. Mill production 
dropped to 81 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping directions showed considerable 
improvement. 

Reports of a frost in Canada last week 
greatly curtailed the volume of export 
business. No change is looked for until 
the report has been verified or disproved 
and prices become more settled. Kansas 
mill representatives cut prices 10c bbl, 
but reported a much smaller volume of 
business than was transacted in the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations, Aug. 25, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.15@7.60 bbl, 
standard patents $6.65@6.85, first clears 
$5.90@6.15, fancy clears $6.15@6.40; 
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Why Men Leave New York 
By L. M. Barnes 


ANY are the sorrows and varied 

the crimes blamed on the wicked 

city of New York. We have been 
told in song and story that there’s a 
broken heart for every light on Broad- 
way, and by sob ballads and sob sisters 
taught about the pitfalls that await the 
unwary. 

Dr. John Roach Straton tells us how 
low a man may fall, and we know that 
wine and women, prohibition and the 
ponies, have all had their share in drag- 
ging many a good—or fairly good—man 
down. A new angle was presented the 
other day that carries with it a lesson 
for bakers all over the country. 

Being endowed by our Creator with a 
kind heart and a generous soul, the writer 
stopped along North Broadway to pick 
up a worn looking creature who looked 
as though life had beaten him. He sank 
back into the luxurious cushions of the 
1925 Chevrolet with a weary sigh. 
“Lady,” he said, “I was just about ready 
to drop from exhaustion.” To the ac- 
companiment of compassionate and sym- 
pachetic murmurs he continued, Tracer- 
Horn-like, with the tale of his adven- 
tures, and it was learned he was going 
back to New Orleans, hitch-hiking by 
way of Chicago. “New York is a hard 
city,” he said, “and it’s beaten me this 
time.” 

I leaned across the wheel. At last I 
was to learn firsthand just what this 
city—which I; in my naive way, had al- 
ways considered a pretty good sort—did 





to the stranger within its gates. “Tell 
me,” I begged, “what brought you to 
this terrible state.” 

“Lady,” he said sadly, “just one thing 
done it and nothing else. It was the 
French pastry.” 

There, in a nutshell, was the story of 
a strong man’s downfall, and what a 
revelation it is of New York’s bakers. 
So light, so delicate, so tempting were 
their pastries that he could not pass 
them by, and from one every night at 
dinner his craving grew -until he was 
eating two or three at every meal. "T'was 
then he learned his bitter lesson, and 
Nature claimed her own, for no matter 
how pure the contents, no digestive sys- 
tem could stand such a diet. 

One wonders just what may result if 
the cause of this poor man’s plight is 
ever learned by the Purity League. 
Having seen what happened to likker, 
our fancy pictures the activity of the 
leaguers when they realize what could 
result from overindulgence in these de- 
lectable dainties. Visions arise of a boot- 
legged cream puff snatched in the dark 
corner of a speakeasy, or a luscious 
chocolate eclair cautiously nibbled from 
behind the screen of a water roll. There 
is only one consolation, however, for the 
trade. When we consider the enormous 
profits the bootleggers, hi-jackers and 
their cohorts have made, we wonder if, 
after all, this is not a solution of all the 
problems of the baking industry. 
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Kansas first patents, new Crop, $6.80 
second patents $5.90; No. 2 semolina 
3%c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New Yor, 

Rochester quotation, Aug. 25: spring 
patents, $7.35@7.90 bbl, 98-Ib cottons 
car lots. . 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac. 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 255,500 207,280 81 
Previous week .. 255,500 222,074 87 
Year ago ....... 253,000 193,529 6 
Two years ago... 238,000 193,040 81 
Three years ago. 238,000 200,872 84 


NOTES 

Robert C. Bacon, of the E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Chicago, has been granted a 
membership in the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo. 

Harold Bradt, vice president of the 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., is on 
vacation at Selkirk, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario. 


Members of the Buffalo Flour Club, 
on Aug. 28, held another golf tourna- 
ment at the Niagara Falls Country Club, 
Lewiston Heights. Gene Collard, of the 
Collard-Meyer Co., and M. C. Burns, 
of the Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., con- 
stituted the committee on arrangements, 
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PITTSBURGH 


Light sales featured the flour market 
last week. Some dissatisfaction was ob- 
served among bakers, who had bought 
rather freely some weeks ago and are 
finding the price level dropping. Mill 
representatives appeared anxious to sell, 
with consumers rather reluctant to buy. 
Sales of springs were light, and demand 
for hard winters was poor at Pittsburgh. 
In the outlying sections of western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, western 
Maryland and West Virginia, there was 
a better tone to the market and sales 
of both springs and hard winters were 
reported as satisfactory. 

Small bakers bought only for current 
needs, while most buyers kept under cov- 
er. Established brands of both springs 
and hard winters were taken by those 
who did the buying. Sales of clears 
were fair, with the market for soft win- 
ter flour being reported as very dull. 
The price fluctuations at the end of the 
week curtailed buying operations. Semo- 
lina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chica- 
go. Sales were light. 

Quotations, Aug. 25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.50@ 
7.25 bbl, standard patent $6@6.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.25@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6.25; hard winter low pro- 
tein standard patent $5.50@5.75, clears 
$5.25@5.75; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

+. * 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was a Pitts- 
burgh visitor last week. 

C. C. Larus. 


oo 
BOSTON 


All grades of flour were dull last week. 
The ups and downs in wheat did not 
help the situation any, buyers being gen- 
erally of the opinion that much might 
be gained by holding off. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
on Aug. 25: spring patents, special $7.50 
@7.70 bbl, standard patents $6.50@7.65, 
first clears $6.35@6.65; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.35@6.70; soft winter patents 
$6.45@7.35, straight $6.30@6.50, clear 
$6.20@6.35. 

NOTES 


Thomas H. Payne, freight agent of the 
Boston shipping firm of Rogers & Webb, 
left this week for Montreal on his an- 
nual survey of the export flour situation 
in Canada, with especial reference to se- 
curing a part of this business for the 
port of Boston. 


William Anderson, manager of the 
marine department of the United Fruit 
Co. from 1901 to 1920, when he retired, 
died Aug. 23, after a short illness. Dur- 
ing his period of activity with the com- 
pany he made a special feature of the 
export of flour to the British West In- 
dies, and will be remembered by many in 
the loeal flour trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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SEATTLE 

Buying by bakers for future require- 
ments, which began about the middle of 
August, has been of good volume. The 
geasional advances in wheat have stim- 
ulated bookings, and some large sales 
have been made covering requirements 
for six months or longer. 

Eastern demand for soft wheat flour 
has continued active, and as bids and 
offers have been getting somewhat closer 
together, the volume of sales has in- 
creased to the Middle West and the At- 
lantic seaboard. There is no question 
that these markets must have a large 
amount of Pacific Coast flour this year, 
due to the deficiency of soft wheat in the 
central states. There is still a differ- 
ence in prices in many cases between 
buyers and sellers of 15@20c bbl, which 
is expected to disappear as wheat sup- 
plies approach exhaustion in the cen- 
tral states. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 24: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry $5.10@5.40, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $5.80@6.20, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats $5.85@6.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.45@8.05; Montana, 
$6.15 @7.55. 

Export Trade——The Orient appears to 
want American flour, though not badly 
enough to pay the price. Inquiry has 
continued active, but bids in almost all 
instances have been below cost and only 
a few mills have been willing to sell. 
United Kingdom inquiry has been almost 
wholly lacking, and sales to South Amer- 
ica very light. 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 46,800 29,976 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,640 63 
Year ago ....... 46,800 30,979 66 
Two years ago... 562,800 28,388 70 
Three years ago. 52,800 30,102 57 
Four years ago.. 52,800 26,092 49 
Five years ago... 62,800 37,138 70 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... 57,000 48,487 85 
Previous week .. 57,000 39,299 69 
. « ae 57,000 32,980 61 
Two years ago... 57,000 21,558 38 
Three years ago. 57,000 29,533 52 
Four years ago.. 57,000 13,035 23 
Five years ago... 57,000 22,565 40 

NOTES 


The Mikkelson Grain Co. has made an 
assignment for the benefit of its cred- 
itors, 

On account of the reluctance of wheat 
gtowers to sell at current low prices, 
country warehouses are filled at many 
stations and growers are stacking sacked 
grain in the fields and protecting it with 
canvas. 


Water shipments of flour from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to domestic ports last 
week: to Baltimore, 250 bbls; Boston, 
585; Philadelphia, 400; New York, 500; 

Francisco, 7,040; Wilmington, 3,900; 
San Diego, 160. 

Farmers’ intentions to sow winter 
Wheat in Washington, according to the 
Department of Agriculture as of Aug. 
1, show an increase over last year of 13 
per cent, and for the Pacific Northwest 
an increase of 10 per cent. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Aug. 18-21: to Shanghai, 175 
bbls ; Hongkong, 3,750; Cebu, 38,940; 

lo, 2,525; Zamboanga, 250; Amoy, 
7,500; Dutch East Indies, 130; Pedang, 
50; Djaabi, 25; Pelembang, 50; Pintia- 
50; Samarinda, 50; Silbolga, 25; 
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Belawan, 100; Tandjong, 25; Pangkal- 
pinang, 25; Sourbaya, 475; Samarang, 
250; Batavia, 100; Cheribon, 100; Tjilat- 
jap, 100; Mecassar, 100; Bandjomasin, 
100; Benkoelen, 25; Singapore, 3,000; 
Guayaquil, 2,325; Manta, 715; Paita, 25; 
Hamburg, 2,415; Amsterdam, 1,794. 
oo SD 


PORTLAND 


Local flour business was adversely af- 
fected by the uncertainties of wheat last 
week. When the grain advanced early 
in the week, the mills believed that buy- 
ing was about to begin, but the later de- 
cline caused buyers to hold off again. 
Bakers in this section are not carrying 
much flour, and they are expected to en- 
ter the market soon. List prices at the 
close were $7.05 for family patents, $7.05 
for second hard wheat and $6.45 for sec- 
ond blue-stem. 

A very fair volume of flour business 
has been worked with north China ports, 
but there is no inquiry yet from South 
China, where stocks are said to be large. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MMR. BBE cccescsceccsecs 14,231 38 
Previous week ..........2. 15,362 41 
WORF GRO cocecisccccccvseos 22,164 35 
Two years ago 27,203 43 
Three years ago ... 21,016 33 
Four years ago 42,685 69 
Five years ago ........... 22,506 36 


NOTES 


Wheat exports for the week were 584,- 
600 bus to the United Kingdom, 398,500 
to Italy, 17,666 to Peru and 291,200 for 
orders. 


D. A. Pattullo, general manager of 
the Crown Mills, Portland, has returned 
from a visit of several months to the 
British Isles and eastern Canada. 


The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview, Aug. 25, was 3,- 
104,191 bus, an increase of 430,474 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 3,- 
025,686 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland dur- 
ing the week were 5,688 bbls to Ecuador, 
1,785 to Peru, 11,700 bags to New York, 
1,050 to Boston, 350 to Philadelphia and 
350 to Charleston. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo DS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mill quotations are being maintained, 
and in some instances advanced, due to 
the drastic decline in millfeed. Job- 
bers’ quotations to the trade, however, 
remain unchanged. Competitive condi- 
tions are, as usual, exceptionally keen, 
and it is decidedly a buyer’s market, 
with bakers generally bearish. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 24, basis 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
Idaho family patents, $6.30@6.50 bbl; 
Montana family patents, $6.60@6.80; 
Montana hard wheat patents $6.60@7.20, 
clears $6.20@6.40; Kansas patents, $6.30 
@6.50; Dakota top patents, $8@8.50; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $6.20@6.40; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$6.20@6.40; northern straight grades, 
$5.80@6; California pastry, $5.50@5.70; 
California blue-stem patents, $6.50@6.70. 

E. M. Larsinoer. 
fe nd 


OGDEN 


Flour buyers placed only small orders 
with Ogden mills last week, although 
they made numerous inquiries regarding 
prospects. Shipments continued heavy 
on contracts previously booked, especial- 
ly to the Southeast. Instead of declin- 
ing as anticipated, prices held firm and 
were even higher in some territories, 
millers expressing the opinion that low- 
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est levels had been 
month at least. 

Capacity operation continued for all 
Ogden mills, and also for several other 
plants in northern Utah. Smaller mills 
were operating at about 50 per cent. 
Grain sales were sufficient to provide 
plenty of wheat for immediate purposes, 
although most of the 1928 crop is going 
into storage. 

Quotations to southeastern states ad- 
vanced 20c, offers being made on the 
following basis (all in 98-lb bags): high 
patents $7@7.40 bbl and straights $5.95 
@6.30, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
Quotations to intermountain dealers were 
unchanged, as follows: family patents 
$6.50@7, second patents $6.90@7 and 
straights $6.10@6.35, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. California buyers were quoted: 
first patents $6.45@6.60, second patents 


reached, for this 


863 





$6.60@7.85 and straights $6.10@6.50, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. 

NOTES 


E. R. Alton, Ogden manager for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. Los An- 
geles, has returned from a trip through 
Idaho. . 


H. P. Iverson, president of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange and local manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., spoke at the Og- 
den Kiwanis Club luncheon, reviewing 
Ogden’s progress as a flour milling cen- 
ter. He said that in operation Ogden 
has set a mark of 100 per cent, exceed- 
ing all other milling centers of the coun- 
try, with St. Louis mills at 64 per cent, 
Minneapolis at 60 and Kansas mills at 
90. Based upon storage capacity, he 
said, Ogden now ranks tenth among 
milling centers of the United States. 





“A Good Name Is Rather to Be Chosen” 
By A. L. H. Street 


a name for a newborn child, and 
yet how difficult to select a suit- 
able cognomen for a sack of flour! 

The miller has the wide range com- 
mencing with Aaron and ending with 
Zephaniah in picking out a designation 
for his infant son, without fear of a 
trademark infringement suit or an ac- 
tion for damages for unfair competition. 
A cross-eyed, bow-legged baby can be 
named Calvin Coolidge Pudgkins with 
the combined forces of the army, the 
navy and the supreme court standing by, 
powerless to interfere. 

But woe to the heedless miller who 
gives his cow feed a trademark dubbing 
without first taking into account all 
other known and unknown names used 
by other manufacturers in marketing 
cow feed! 

Experience shows that even if the 
miller carefully respects selections that 
have been made by other millers, some 
sardine packer is apt to hop up with a 
suit proceeding upon a theory that use 
of “King Wheat” as a flour brand im- 
pinges upon “King Whale,” used in mar- 
keting sardines. 

This last stated wisecrack is fully jus- 
tified by the report of litigation lately 
before the court of appeals for the dis- 
trict of Columbia (W. R. Roach & Co. 
vs. C. & J. Lo Bue Bros., 17 Fed. [2d 
Ser.] 684). It took an adjudication of 
that tribunal to settle the proposition 
that a canner of pork and beans, fruits, 
vegetables, etc., could not prevent regis- 
tration of a similar trademark by a 
manufacturer of macaroni. The same 
court had been previously called upon to 
adjudge that a trademark for crackers, 
biscuits, bread and breakfast cereals was 
not infringed by use of a similar brand 
on canned fish, and that registration of 
a trademark for macaroni, spaghetti and 
vermicelli should not be refused because 
the same word was in previous use as a 
brand for breakfast cereals. 

Strangely enough, the dove laid off 
from its regular job of dispensing peace 
and was the direct cause of the lawsuit 
of Klepser vs. Furry, 137 Atl. 175, dis- 
posed of by the Pennsylvania supreme 
court, The outcome was a decision by 
the court that defendant’s use of a dove 
for a flour brand violated plaintiffs prior 
“Golden Dove” brand, because the simi- 
larity of the two marks was so striking 
that there was a natural tendency to 
cause confusion in the public mind as to 
the source of manufacture of the com- 
peting products. 

Defendant, evidently deeming it a situ- 
ation in which the services of a “bird” 
of a lawyer were needed, retained 
Messrs. Woodcock & Woodcock, but 
they failed to convince the court that 
their client had a meritorious defense to 
the infringement suit. 

The outstanding point laid down by 
the Pennsylvania court may sum- 
marized as follows: The test of right to 
enjoin a competitor from using a similar 
trademark is whether the imitation is so 
close as to show a design or tendency to 
mislead the public into believing that in 
buying defendant’s product the product 
of plaintiff was being secured. 


| ry simple a matter it is to choose 





And the court distinctly holds that, 
where an inspection of a flour brand 
shows such misleading design or ten- 
dency, little weight will be given to tes- 
timony offered by the defending party 
to the effect that, so far as testifying 
retail merchants knew, there had been 
no confusion in the retail trade because 
of the similarity of labels. 

But the reasoning of the judges in this 
case shows that there was no infringe- 
ment merely because a dove was the 
central figure of each of the competing 
trademarks. The decision proceeds up- 
on a theory that the two doves had the 
appearance of being twins, so to speak. 
Therefore, there is no incompatibility 
between that decision and the conclu- 
sions reached by the Kentucky court of 
appeals in the comparatively recent case 
of Mayfield Milling Co. vs. Covington 
Bros. & Co., 278 S. W. 562, where two 
imaginary cows caused a real lawsuit. 

In the Kentucky case, the court finds 
that defendant’s use of a pictorial cow 
and the accompanying name, “Trenton 
Cream,” as a flour brand, did not tres- 
pass upon plaintiff's right to monopolize 
the name “Jersey Cream” in connection 
with the picture of another cow, be- 
cause the two color schemes, the sizes 
of the cows, and the general aspects of 
the two brands so widely differed as to 
guard against confusion in the public 
mind. 

Under similar reasoning, the court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia de- 
cided that prior registration of the word 
“Holland” and a windmill scene, as a 
trademark applied to rusks, did not pre- 
clude registration of the words “Old 
Dutch Rusk,” with a picture of a boy 
and girl in Dutch costume, eating rusks 
along the roadside, as a trademark for 
a competing product. Lack of tendency 
to confuse buyers was the decisive fac- 
tor in the case. 

The importance of documentary evi- 
dence of priority of use of a flour brand 
is illustrated by the refusal of the same 
court to credit the unsupported recol- 
lection of two witnesses that the word 
“Snowflake” was used in an Indiana mill 
prior to 1866 (18 Fed. [2d Ser.] 825). 
Priority of right to use the brand was 
the subject of controversy between the 
Cadick Milling Co. and the Hauck Mill- 
ing Co. before the Patent Office in a 
trademark interference proceeding. The 
Hauck company offered documentary 
evidence conclusively tracing use by it_ 
and its predecessor of the word “Snow- 
flake” back to 1866. The Cadick com- 
pany brought in a 90-year-old witness 
who “thought” that it was in the fall of 
1858 that he commenced buying flour 
manufactured by that company’s prede- 
cessor under the name “Snowflake.” An- 
other witness, 70 years old, testified that 
he went to work in the mill in 1864 and 
that it was then grinding flour under 
that name. Intimating that there is 
some period—but not defining it—when 
a man’s memory outlaws, the court said: 

“We agree with the commissioner that 
the unsupported testimony of these two 
old men, as to events occurring more 
than 60 years previously, is not suffi- 
cient to establish priority.” 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Chicago.—Millfeed was inactive last 
week. A fair demand prevailed for spot 
standard middlings, but other grades, 
especially the heavier, were slow. The 
trade showed no interest in feeds for 
deferred delivery, and sales made for 
spot stuff were of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. On Aug. 25, spring bran was 
quoted at $27.25@27.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $26.75@27.50, standard middlings 
$27.50@28, flour middlings $32.50@33.25 
and red dog $}40@43. 


Milwaukee.—The soft spot in the 
wheat market caused a firmer feeling in 
millfeed last week. Mills generally have 
sufficient bran and middlings booked to 
take care of their production for the 
next week to 10 days, making prompt 
shipment feed especially firm. ‘The trade 
is not showing much interest, in view of 
the downward trend of wheat. Receipts 
were 1,490 tons, compared with 2,190 a 
year ago; shipments were 1,550 tons, 
against 2,039. Quotations, Aug. 25: 
spring bran $27@27.50 ton, winter bran 
$26.80@27.20, standard middlings $27@ 
27.50, flour middlings $31.50@32.50, and 
red dog $41@42, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Early last week, millfeed 
was in strong demand, with offerings in- 
sufficient to meet requirements. Toward 
the close, however, demand was easier, 
and prices also declined a little. Mid- 
dlings were in better demand than bran, 
a condition which was reflected in the 
range of prices between the two. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: soft winter bran $26.50 
@27 ton, hard winter bran $26@26.50, 
and gray shorts $32.50@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis——Light production _ is 
helping to maintain millfeed prices at 
unusually high levels, considering the 
quantity of roughage on farms following 
harvest, pasturage, etc. There is a fairly 
steady inquiry from widely scattered ter- 
ritory for single car lots for immediate 
shipment, but no interest manifested in 
deferred deliveries. The speculative 
trade, mixers, and other big users evi- 
dently feel that the bottom has not yet 
been touched. Interior mills have a little 
feed to offer for prompt shipment, but 
city mills are said to be fairly well sold 
ahead, based on present running. How- 
ever, when the heavy fall run begins, 
traders look for feed prices to soften, 
although they are not so sanguine that 
bran will go below the $20 mark as they 
were a week or two ago. Bran is held 
nominally by mills at $25 ton, standard 
middlings $25@25.50, flour middlings $32 
@34.50, red dog $42@43, wheat mixed 
feed $27@32.50, and rye middlings $23.50 
@24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 28 Year ago 
BPOR cccuseevcess $25.00@25.25 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.25 34.00@35.00 


Flour middlings... 31.00@32.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.00 

Duluth-—Millfeed was strong last 
week, and prospects favorable for a 
further advance. Continued light pro- 
duction, due to slow flour sales, was 
mainly responsible, with greater demand 
from the mixed car trade. New sales 
for a little prompt shipment were made 
by the mills, but offers for deferred 
were turned down, because of the un- 
certainty of future production. 

Great Falls—Demand for feed for 
near-by shipment continued good last 
week, but bids for deferred were too 
far below mills’ limits to permit much 
booking. Quotations, Aug. 25, car lots, 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., mill: middlings, $29 
ton; mixed feed, $27; bran, $27. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Bran is very weak and 
most dealers consider that it is likely to 
become weaker. Shorts are stronger and 
higher. The prospects of larger mill 
production, especially with spring wheat 


38.50 @ 40.00 
45.00 @45.50 


mills likely to be increasing their operat- 
ing schedules, low corn prices with a 
bumper crop in sight, prospects of good 
fall pasturage and a general lack of 
demand are the factors that have caused 
the weakness in bran, and feed dealers 
can see no relief in the near future. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: bran, $23.50@24 ton; 
brown shorts, $29@29.50; gray shorts, 
$31@31.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—There was a 
slight setback in feed prices last week, 
the decline being all in bran, while shorts 
were firm and unchanged. Sales made 
by mills on Aug. 24 were as follows: 
shorts, $31 ton; mill-run bran, $26.50; 
bran, $24. These prices represent both 
spot and deferred shipment. Mills are 
not pressing sales of feed, owing to the 
lack of shipping directions on flour. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand contin- 
ued exceptionally strong last week, prob- 
ably aided by short operation by many 
mills. Demand was particularly good 
for gray shorts. Except where feed is 
intentionally being stored, warehouses 
are cleared. Demand has been wide- 
spread, straight and mixed car buyers 
alike - bidding prices up. Quotations, 
Aug. 24, Kansas City basis: bran, $25.50 
ton; mill-run, $28.50; gray shorts, $31.50. 

Salina.—A very good demand for mill- 
feed existed last week, with no change 
in prices. Quotations, Aug. 24, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $23.50@24.50 ton; 
mill-run, $26@27; gray shorts, $28@30. 

Oklahoma City——With an advance in 
price of $3@3.50, there was a steady de- 
mand for feeds of all kinds last week. 
Mills had no difficulty in supplying the 
mixed car trade. Any quantity of mill- 
feed could be sold at wholesale, but 
Oklahoma mills are limiting their output 
4 the regular trade. Quotations, Aug. 

: straight bran, $1.35 per 100-lb bag; 
ail run, $1.50; shorts, $1.65. 

Omaha.—Millfeed was produced in 
considerable volume iast week, and de- 
mand was better. Prices advanced $1@ 


1.50. Quotations, carloads, Aug. 24: 
standard bran $24.50 ton, pure bran $25, 
wheat shorts $30.50, gray shorts $31, 
flour middlings $33.50, red dog $41; ton 
lots, $3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 
50c more. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on Aug. 24, at $28@29 ton, 
mixed feed at $30.50@32, and middlings 
at $33@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. 

Indianapolis —A fair volume of mill- 
feed was sold last week. The total was 
sufficient to absorb about all available 
stocks. Buyers are purchasing only for 
immediate needs, and appear afraid of 
long-time contracts. Quotations, Aug. 
25: spring bran, $24@25 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $25@26; standard middlings, 
$24@25; flour middlings, $30@32; red 
dog, $43. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed last week was fair, orders being 
chiefly to fill current or near future re- 
quirements. Both Latin America and 
Europe were out of the market and no 
shipments were reported to either. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 23: wheat bran, $1.43 per 
100 lbs; shorts, $1.83. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, and prices generally lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 24: red dog, $48@49 
ton; winter middlings, $37@38; flour 
middlings, $35@36; standard middlings, 
$31@31.50; standard bran, $29@30. 

Nashville——Millfeed demand decreased 
last week. There was little change in 
prices and buying was largely for cur- 
rent needs. Quotations, Aug. 25: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $27@30 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $30@33. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were slightly easier toward the 
close last week, with flour middlings un- 
changed and red dog $1 higher. De- 
mand was quiet. Quotations, Aug. 25, 
basis prompt and deferred shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $32.25@32.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $32.75@33; stand- 
ard middlings, $32.25@32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@38.50; red dog, $47.50. 

Buffalo—Millfeed prices advanced $1 
@1.50 last week, but there was little 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


é Chicago mee oe a City St. Louis Baltimore 
eee ee B..s+04 @27.00 $.. 5.00 $. $.....@..... $32.25@32.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 26. wa 50 23. vo@ 33. 50 26 6.00@ | OS Se 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @. eee 26.50@27.00 32.75 @33.00 
Standard middlings* .... ieee 27. 50 25. 00 @ 25. 5.60 29. 00@ 30. 00 -@. 32.25 @32.50 
Flour middlingst ....... HH 2 -00@32.50 32.00 @34.50 31.60 @32.00 32.50 @34.00 38.00 @38.50 
Se MD ck aaeeed sas eses 40.00@43.00 42.00 @43.00 cr) SS: | Ne - @47.50 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
a. A AR te @ 28.50 $31.50 @32.50 $32.50@33.00 $32.00@33.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 31.50 @32.50 -++++@33.00 32.00@33.00 .....@..... 
Bott winter WFAR ..ccces sees ee 33.50 @34.50 - «+++ @33.50 32.50@33.50 27.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@28.50 31.50@32.50  33.00@33.50 32.50@33.50 ened peened 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @37.50 35.50 @45.50 38.00@38.50 37.50@38.50 ere 
Bee GE Se et bw ec ctneces esevid @44.50 46.50 @47.50 --@48.50 47.00@48.00 663 WAP i wae 
Spring bran Shorts Middiings: 
Wore v6 5i20 cies Sercce @30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@43.00 
GWVIMMIIOR. cc ccecces a0eee @ 29.00 - @31.00 re ore 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Aug. 


{Fort W illiam "basis. 


27, and on the cor- 


responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BOOM ce rcecceovsrevces $28. 00 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran . 24.50 @ 25.00 
pS Bee 24.50 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings 29.50@30.50 
are eee 39.00 @40.00 
J 6 ee 25.50 @ 26.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 45.00@45.50 
PIES 60 6:0:0.0-9.0:.6 0:0,0:10 2 36.50 32.50@33.50 
PROBES” occ ccacnccs 44.50 32.50@33.50 
TT Eee vEeeerer 55.00 51.00@52.00 

Duluth— 

Bram ..cccccscsccceses 38.50 35.00@26.00 
PRIGGUMOSS ..2ccccvcvccss 37.50 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 38.00 27.00@28.00 
Mee GOS ciscccacvvccs 49.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran ......++sessee--- 29.50 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ........- 38.50 28.00@29.00 
Gray GROrts ..ceccsess 40.50 30.00@30.50 
CE BORE ive cc cdwdveccs 12.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 34.00@35.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure BEAM .ccccscccces 32.00 28.00@28.50 
) ER CEN EST UE PEETE: $1.50 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... 40.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 45.50 36.00@37.00 
BURG MOR sc ccc cc ce sees 50.50 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.50 28.00@29.00 
GR MORE? 24.18 Hes cede 47.50 47.00@47.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 








Kansas City— 1927 1928 
y ) 2 See $28.50 $24.50@25.00 
Bran ..........+.+++4+ 28.00 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts . 27.50 @ 29.00 
Gray shorts ... 29.50 @30.00 
| SO are 40.00 @ 41.00 

Philadelphia— 

WORE WOU cc cveccecs 37.00 32.50@33.00 
ee OO ee ceéteccdss 36.00 32.00@32.50 
a 35.50 31.00@32.00 
Spring middlings ..... 43.50 32.00@32.50 
=A 54.50 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 52.00 37.00@38.50 
Milwaukee— 
Witter DFAN 66sec ces 31.00 26.80@27.20 
EE. 5.64.0 dv ewve ven ened 31.50 27.00@27.50 
DEE 6 cu vee sh ewke 38.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 31.50@32.50 
i Aaa 49.50 41.00@42.00 
kL. ee eee 32.50 23.00@24.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 41.00 42.00@46.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.50 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 44.50 wenn Dien 

UE TOO ccccocevines 32.60 - @39.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
BOM 26 cba wdc cdccvced 7.00 9.10 
Me CN Win 6s acdsee ceine woes 7.50 
Kansas City .. 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ... 5.70 6.50 
BOOTBIS 26 oc es cee cs cdvccee cove 4.70 


August 29, 1928 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc,, | 
from Canada in the month of | 
July, 1928, as officially reported, | 
amounted to 16,988 tons, valued at | 
$554,911. Of this amount 16,697 | 
tons were exported to the United | 
States. 

For the 12 months from Aug. 
1, 1927, to July 31, 1928, Canada 
exported 120,532 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $3,676,488, of which 
116,422 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
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change in demand, and the volume of 
business no more than equaled that of 
the preceding week. Quotations, Aug. 
25: spring bran, $28.50 ton; standard 
middlings, $28.50; red dog, $44.50; heavy 
mixed feeds, $39. 50; flour middlings, 
$37.50@40. 

Boston—Local prices on domestic 
wheat feeds were advanced last week, 
but were easier at the close. Offerings 
for prompt shipment were liberal, but 
local demand was dull, as pasturage con- 
tinues good. Other feeds quiet but 
steady. Quotations: spring bran $32.50 
@33 ton, hard winter bran $33, soft 
winter bran $33.50, standard middlings 
$33@33.50, flour middlings $38@38.50, 
mixed feed $36.50@41, red dog $48.50 
and stock feed $43.50, all in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt or near-by shipment, Boston 
points. Canadian shippers were offer- 
ing pure bran for prompt shipment at 
$32@32.50, in 100-lb sacks, with pure 
middlings also in liberal offering at 
$32.50. There was no demand at these 
prices. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed was in small 
supply and firm last week, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Aug. 25, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $31.50@ 
32.50 ton; hard winter bran, $31.50@ 
82.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@34.50; 
standard middlings, $31.50@32.50; flour 
middlings, $35.50@45.50; red dog, $46.50 
@47.50. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed was lower last 
week, with demand light. The general 
tendency of buyers was to take care of 
their current needs only. Offerings were 
rather free. Quotations, Aug. 25: stand- 
ard middlings, $31@31.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37.50; spring wheat bran, 
$31@31.50; red dog, $47.50@48. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed buying was 
very irregular last week. The prices 
quoted Aug. 24, compared with May 5, 
show a decrease of $5 in nearly every 
instance. Quotations, Aug. 24: Kansas 
bran, $33 ton; white mill-run, $35; red 
mill-run, $33; blended mill-run, $33; 
flour middlings, $45. 

Portland.—Millfeed was dull at the 
close last week. Demand was not ac- 
tive in any quarter, and there was some 
pressure to sell. Mill-run was held at 
$26 ton, with $25.50 bid. Middlings were 
listed at $44, cracked corn at $47, rolled 
barley at $36 and rolled oats at $37, in 
straight cars. 


Ogden.—Spot shipments of millfeeds 
were in heavy demand last week. How- 
ever, most mills have sold their output 
far into September, despite active opera- 
tions. Through the intermountain states 
and interior California poor green feed 
conditions have forced more extensive 
feeding than usual at this season. Quo- 
tations to California buyers were un- 
changed, being as follows: red bran and 
mill-run $33 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $33.50, white bran and mill-run #34 
and middlings $47, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Dealers in Utah and Idaho were 
quoted as follows: red bran and _ mill- 
run $30, blended bran and mill-run $31, 
white bran and mill-run $32 and mid- 
dlings $42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Seattle—Increased weakness developed 
in millfeed last week. Cheaper offers of 
Montana feeds and low prices for oats 
and barley had a depressing influence, 
and offers of millfeed for prompt and 
deferred shipment were substantially re- 
duced. Washington standard mill-run 
was quoted at $27@28 ton and Septem- 
ber-December shipment at $26. Mon- 
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San Francisco.—Millfeed continued to 
decline last week, under the influence of 
heavier offerings and the extreme bear- 
jsh attitude of buyers. Offerings were 
not as heavy as usual, however, due to 
the fact that many mills sold out their 
August and September feed during June 
and July, when prices were considerably 
higher. Quotations, Aug. 24, basis car- 
Joad lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
$32@33 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $30 
@31; Idaho white mill-run, $33@34; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $33@ 
34; northern red mill-run, $31@32; 
northern standard bran and mill-run, $28 
@29; shorts, $35@36; middlings, $40@ 
41; Montana bran and mill-run, $31@32; 
low grade flour, $39@40. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Although mills have been 
grinding steadily of late, there is no 
acute accumulation of bran and shorts, 
demand being sufficient to keep stocks 
moving and hold prices fairly steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 25, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Sas- 
katchewan, bran, $29, shorts $31; Alber- 
ta, bran $30, shorts $32; British Colum- 
bia, bran $30@32, shorts $32@34; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35@37. 


Montreal.—Prices for bran, shorts and 
middlings continued very firm last week. 
Stocks everywhere were low. United 
States buyers are showing renewed in- 
terest. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points on Aug. 24: bran, $30.25 
ton; shorts, $32.25; middlings, $43.25. 
At Fort William: bran, $23; shorts, $25; 
middlings, $36. 


Toronto.—Although mills are running 
full time, and the production of feed is 
heavy, there does not seem to be any 
surplus in the market and prices are 
firmly held by all the big mills. 
of bran is going to the United States, 
helping to relieve the domestic market. 
One would expect weakness at this time, 
especially in view of the fact that pas- 
ture is unusually abundant, but this is 
not the case. Consequently, millers are 
beginning to believe that the low point 
for feed has been reached and that 
prices will hold at present or higher 
levels for quite a while. Quotations, 
Aug. 25: bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and 
middlings $43, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 
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Chicago—Demand for mixed feeds is 
still spotted, although it improved a 
little last week. Buyers are generally 
confining their purchases to cover cur- 
rent needs only. On Aug. 25, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $45.50 
@47 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $44@ 
46.50 and mash feeds $59@61. 


St. Louis.—Mixed feed remained prac- 
tically unchanged last week. Buying was 
spotted, with little sustained demand. 
Prices were unchanged. Stocks of feed 
are low in all sections, and will likely 
remain that way while green feed is 
available. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Aug. 25, at $51 ton, high grade 
horse feed $42, and scratch feed $51. 

Nashville——Mixed feed was quiet last 
week. Scratch feeds were $1@2 lower, 
and dairy feeds $1 on some lines; others 
unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 25: dairy 
feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, 
$37@44 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $46 
@50; poultry mash feeds, $55@72; horse 
feeds, $40@44. 

Indianapolis.—Mixed feeds did not sell 
well last week. Farmers are busy with 
oats threshing, and have had little time 
to think of feeds. Buyers are purchas- 
ing only for immediate requirements. 
Quotations, Aug. 25: high grade dairy 
feeds, $44@46 ton; scratch feeds, $46@ 
47; mash feeds, $58@60. 

Toronto.—Mills report a quiet demand 
for mixed feed in mixed car lots. The 
only change in prices is a decline of $2 
in chick feed. Quotations, Aug. 25: oat 
chop $46 ton, oats and barley chop $51, 
crushed oats $46, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $50, oat feed $35, chick feed $66, 
mixed car lots, net cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


Montreal.—There was a fair demand 
for all kinds of mixed feeds last week. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 25, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: oat chop, $44.25 ton; barley chop, 
$46.25; mixed chop, $45.25; barley meal, 
$47.25. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Demand for gluten feed was 
quiet last week. On Aug. 25 it was 
quoted at $39.40 ton, Chicago, and gluten 
meal at $48.50. 

Milwaukee.—Trading in gluten feed 
and gluten meal was of a short order 
character last week. Demand was lim- 
ited and supplies moderate, with no par- 
ticular pressure on prices, which are 


nominally unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
25, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.90 
ton; gluten meal, $48.40. 
Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, 
with most mills still oversold and out 
of the market, was nominally steady in 
the absence of trading at $45.60 ton in 
100-lb sacks for deferred shipment. 
Gluten meal, while in fair supply, was 
nominally unchanged and in small re- 
quest at $58.30 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
either prompt or deferred shipment. 


Buffalo—Demand for gluten feed is 
not very heavy, but the supply is re- 
ported limited. On Aug. 25, gluten feed 
was offered at $43.80 ton, sacked, Buf- 
falo, and gluten meal at $52.50. 

Boston.—Gluten meal last week was 
dull, with prices $2 lower. Offerings 
more liberal, with light local stocks, but 
the trade here is holding off. Shippers 
are quoting for prompt shipment at 
$53.30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
hominy feed was unchanged last week, 
being mostly for small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Offerings were light. 
Quotations, Aug. 23, $1.88 per 100 Ibs. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was lower 
last week, with fair demand, some buy- 
ers showing more willingness to take 


hold at the new price level. Quotation, 
Aug. 25, at Nashville, $40 ton. 
Chicago.—Demand for hominy feed 


was slow last week. On Aug. 25 it was 
quoted at $36@36.50 ton, Chicago. 
Milwaukee.—The easy tone of cash 
corn last week appears to have affected 
adversely the views of buyers of hominy 
feed, with the result that asking limits 
have been held about stationary. Output 
is well maintained. Quotation, Aug. 25, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@38 ton. 
Omaha.—Hominy feed was about $1 
higher last week than in previous one. 
Offerings were liberal, with yellow hom- 
iny feed the easiest to move. Quotations, 
carloads, Aug. 24: white $34 ton, yellow 
$35; ton lots, $3 more. 
Philadelphia.—Hominy feed was in 
fair supply and demand last week, with 
little change in prices. Quotation, Aug. 
25, $40@41 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Indianapolis.— Demand for hominy 
feed, or yellow corn feed meal, was poor 
last week. Buyers are using only their 
requirements, and believe prices will go 
much lower. Quotation, Aug. 25, $37@ 
38 ton. 
Boston.—There was no improvement 
last week in local demand for hominy 
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feed. Offerings were more liberal, with 
shipping directions in demand, especially 
for yellow hominy feed. Market ranges 
50c@$1 ton lower than a week ago. 
Shippers are quoting $43.50 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points, but this price would be shaded if 
there was any demand. 


Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, while in good supply 
last week, was lower and in limited de- 
mand at $40 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
prompt shipment. 


Buffalo.—There was practically no de- 
mand last week for white hominy. Yel- 
low continued in a tight position, with 
offerings scarce. On Aug. 25 white was 
quoted at $40 ton for prompt shipment, 
and yellow at $40.50. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed meal was only fair last week, 
and prices declined. There was no for- 
eign call, and no exports were reported. 
Prices have been dropping steadily, 8 
per cent meal being approximately $8 
ton lower than a month ago. Cotton 
Exchange quotations, Aug. 23: 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $50 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, $12.50. 

Kansas City—Trading in cottonseed 
meal was exceedingly quiet last week, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
25, $48.50@49 ton. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal prices de- 
clined about $2 last week. Demand was 
slow. Quotations, carloads, Aug. 24: 43 
per cent protein, fine size $48.60 ton, pea 
size $49.60, cold pressed cake $38.50; ton 
lots, $3 more. 


Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was quiet last week. On Aug. 25 it was 
quoted at $50.50@51 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed last week. Demand was only 
fair and supplies moderate, despite the 
fact that new crop offerings were small. 
There was some interest in future ship- 
ment meal. Quotation, Aug. 25, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $42@ 46.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—There was no change in cot- 
tonseed meal last week, demand being 
very light. On Aug. 25, 41 per cent 
was offered at $51 ton, prompt shipment, 
with offerings for October, November 
and December at $8 less, and 43 per cent 
at $53. 

Pittsburgh.—Little business was trans- 
acted in cottonseed meal last week. Most 
of the sales were for deferred shipment. 
On Aug. 25, 43 per cent protein was of- 
fered at $44.75 ton for October, Novem- 
ber and December shipment; 41 per cent 
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for the same shipment was quoted at 
$42.75. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was very 
dull last week, and lower. Offerings 
light, with shippers holding at #49@ 
55.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points, according to grade 
and route. Only light local stocks re- 


ported. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was in 
brisk demand last week, in spite of the 
continuance of warm weather. The price 
quoted Aug. 24, compared to a year ago, 
shows an increase of $10, it being $48 
ton. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


St. Louis.—Alfalfa meal quotations 
last week in secondhand sacks: choice, 
$29 ton; No. 1, $25.75; No. 2, $23.50. 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal declined 50c 
last week. Demand was best for the 
higher grades. Quotations, carloads, 
Aug. 24: medium ground, choice $26.50 
ton, No. 1 $23.50, No. 2 $21.50; ton lots, 
$3 more. 


Chicago.—There was not much activ- 
ity in alfalfa meal last week. On Aug. 
25, choice medium was quoted at $31.75 
ton, Chicago, No. 1 medium $27.50@28 
and No. 2 medium $25@25.50. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is weak and quiet, buyers holding aloof 
pending the movement of the new crop, 
which is expected to be large. Dust and 
light-weight stuff are quoted at $3@5 
ton, medium-weight $8@10 and seeds 
$14@15.50. Mill oats are in good de- 
mand and bringing prices close to con- 
tract grade. The current asking price 
is 27@80c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings were dull last 
week, and the meager supplies found 
few buyers. Prices remained steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 25, were $6 ton for 
shut-offs and $20 for recleaned. 

Toronto.—Wheat screenings are scarce, 
and it will be some weeks before the 
market becomes active. Old crop are 
practically off the market. Dealers are 
asking $29.50@30 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—The seasonal lull in 
dried buttermilk continues, and prices are 
unchanged. Quotation, Aug. 25: car lots, 
6c lb; Le.l., Te. 

Evansville.—A slight improvement was 
reported in dried buttermilk last week. 
Shipments continue general. Semisolid 
was quoted, Aug. 25, in barrel lots, at 
$4.25 per 100 lbs. 

Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was un- 
changed last week. Old orders are be- 
ing cleaned up satisfactorily, but new 
business is light. On Aug. 25 it was 
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quoted at 612@7c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 7@7%¢, l.c.l. 

St. Paul—There was a_ seasonable 
dullness in dried buttermilk last week, 
and prices remained about unchanged. 
Quotation, Aug. 27, 6@6%c |b. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—There was a fairly good de- 
mand for reground oat hulls last week, 
with the market easy. Shippers quoted 
at $17 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Lack of interest charac- 
terized brewers’ dried grains last week. 
Offerings were not large, and buying 
limited. Inquiry for future shipment 
grains was slightly more active. Prices 
were unchanged, Quotation, Aug. 25, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $30@31 ton. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in the 
feeding tankage market last week, and 
demand was moderate. Quotations, car- 
loads, Aug. 24: 60 per cent protein $70 
ton, ton lots $5 more; meat and bone 
scraps $80, ton lots $5 more. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye closed strong 
last week, while oats samples gained and 
barley closed unchanged. Receipts of 
rye were light and there was a good de- 
mand for shipment, while strength in the 
option market supported cash trading. 
Offerings were 12 cars, against 9 in the 
previous week and 10 a year ago. Oats 
samples made a net advance of 142@2c 
with futures, receipts being fair and de- 
mand good, both local and shipping. Re- 
ceipts were 282 cars, against 211 in the 
previous week, and 341 a year ago. Bar- 
ley was moderately active, with receipts 
of 648 cars, against 680 in the previous 
week, and 243 a year ago. Closing quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: No. 2 rye, 974%,@98%c 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 3854@39c; malting 
barley, 63@7l1c. 


Indianapolis.—New oats last week ar- 
rived in rather large quantities, in spite 
of the fact that prices are very low. 
Prices in car lots here are about 3c 
higher than those made by elevators, 
which means that most of the farmers 
are getting less than 30c bu for oats. 
Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 2 white, 34@ 
35c bu; No. 3 white, 321,@33\,c. 


Boston.—Demand last week for oats 
for shipment was moderate, with prices 
firm. New fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail ship- 
ment, were quoted, Aug. 25, at 55@56c 
bu; regular 38@40-lb, 52@53c; regular 


36@38-lb, 51@52c; regular 34@36-lb, 49 , 


@50c. 


Evansville-—Oats, both old and new, 
are being quoted at the same figure by 
local millers, the former having dropped 


to meet a slight upward trend of the 
new grain. The ground product is be- 
ing mixed with corn bran by local dairy- 
men, who find this mixture unsurpassed 
for food value and especially good for 
milk production. Quotation, Aug. 25, 
40c bu. 

San Francisco.—Barley continued dull 
last week, with no export sales. Feed- 
ers are well supplied and farmers are 
still holding stocks. Quotations, Aug. 
24, sacked, delivered, San Francisco: 
feed, $1.45 per 100 lbs; grading, $1.55; 
choice, $2. Demand for oats was slow. 
Quotations, sacked, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: feed, $1.75 per 100 lbs; seed, $2.55. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were light 
last week, with offerings rather liberal. 
Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 2 white, 434, 
@44c bu; No. 3 white, 421,@43c. 

Toronto.—Ontario new crop oats were 
on the market last week, but not in any 
quantity. Farmers were busy with har- 
vesting and threshing, and had no time 
for delivery. Prices declined 2@3c. 
Quotations, Aug. 25: Ontario oats 40@ 
45c bu, car lots, shipping points; barley, 
65@70c; No. 3 Canadian western oats 
58c, c.i.f., bay ports; sample oats, 52c; 
sample durum wheat, $1.19@1.25, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Exporters were in the 
market for barley last week, and all 
offerings were easily absorbed. Foreign 
demand has been well maintained all 
season, and although new grain is now 
coming forward in fair quantities, it is 
not depressing values. Rye has been 
steady in comparison with wheat, but the 
business in this grain has not been large. 
Competition from the United States is 
quite keen. Oats continue scarce, and 
last week’s trading was again domestic 
and small in volume. The frost experi- 
enced in the western provinces had a 
strengthening effect on oats, as that crop 
is late and probably suffered consider- 
able damage. Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 
2 western Canadian oats, 5414c bu; bar- 
ley, 6654c; rye, 93%,c. 


s 










Toronto.—Mills making oat products 
reported business slow last week. Buy- 
ers are expecting lower prices with the 
advent of the new crop, and in the mean- 
time are buying only for immediate 
needs. Canadian mills are hoping to get 
back into the exporting trade this fall. 
Most of the present business is in pack- 
age goods. Quotations, Aug. 25: rolled 
oats $6.90 bbl, 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for spot cash; straight cars 
on track, $6.60; oatmeal, 98-lb jute bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal—Business last week was 
quiet in all lines of oatmeal and rolled 
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oats. Prices are unchanged at $3, 
90-lb jute bag, delivered. 


Winnipeg.—Business is not improvin 
in the rolled oats or oatmeal market 
and trading last week was comparatively 
light. Very little export was worked 
Quotations, Aug. 25: rolled oats in go. 
Ib bags $3.25, and oatmeal in 98-]h 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Boston—Rolled oatmeal was steady 
last week at $2.90, with cut and ground 
oatmeal at $3.19, all in 90-Ib sacks. De- 
mand for both was dull. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was in mod- 
erate but ample supply last week, and 
quiet, with little change in prices. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: ground, $3.50 per 100- 
lb ane sack; rolled, $3.25 per 90-lb jute 
sack, 


50 per 


bags 


Buffalo.—Rolied oats declined 20@35¢ 
last week, with a very slow demand. 
Quotations, Aug. 25, in 90’s: Buffalo, 
$2.85; Rochester, $2.95. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 28 at $2.38742 per 90 lbs. 
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Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat four 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in May and June, 1928, as report- 
ed by the Department of Commerce (000's 
omitted): 

May— -——June— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
4 oe 








Massachusetts .... és 4 
St. Lawrence .... ce 2 ‘e 2 
Buffalo ..csccsece 431 oe 129 1 
New York ....... 78 376 194 365 
Philadelphia ..... 176 15 8 3 
Maryland ........ ee 3 92 6 
Virginia .ecccccss ee 1 o 4 
WROTIGR .cccccscees es 4 oe 1 
pe Peer oe 15 eo 8 
New Orleans ..... 54 101 153 92 
GADIME 2. ccccsscee ee 1 or 1 
Galveston ........ se 50 16 41 
San Antonio ..... 32 1 31 ee 
Bl Paso ......e00 2 1 e 
Los Angeles ..... ee ee es 1 
San Francisco ... 52 40 1 39 
COMOR ci cccccses 776 85 497 35 
Washington ..... 262 142 76 79 
Michigan ........ 1 1 2 “és 
Porto Rico ....... oe 3 oe 1 
Montana and Idaho... ee ee 3 
Duluth and Su- 

POPIOF cccvcccce 2,590 ~- 8,510 
ORO cocccccccess 369 es 297 

Totals ..cccccce 4,823 845 5,006 686 

<ol> 
Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000's 
omitted): 





Acres ———Bushels 
1928 1928 1927 1926 


Tilinois ........ 680 20,808 13,364 12,710 
Wisconsin ..... 725 24,947 21,390 17,974 
Minnesota ..... 1,971 657,238 438,800 32,675 
North Dakota.. 2,029 49,660 42,406 21,050 
South Dakota.. 1,416 30,798 32,670 7,858 
TGORO .cccccee 139 5,076 ° 5,676 4,144 
Colorado ...... 616 15,991 10,032 6,672 
California ..... 1,083 33,032 27,335 32,400 


Other states .. 3,584 106,782 67,719 55,699 





U. States ...12,243 344,332 264,392 191,182 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat mar- 
ket was steady last week, and the better 
of milling wheat were picked up 

by mill buyers. Holders had little diffi- 
in disposing of everything avail- 

able. Outside mill buyers were in the 
market. Receipts of red were light, and 
scattered cars were offered. Re- 
ceipts are not heavy, and the percentage 
of lower grades, Nos. 3 and 4, are in- 
creasing, compared with early new crop 
arrivals. It is reported that Illinois 
ts are furnishing high protein wheat, 
and arrivals here are very good, Trad- 
ing basis, Aug. 25: No. 1 red 24@25c 


over May, No. 2 red 22@28c over, No. 3 - 


red 18@21c over; No. 1 hard 114,@2c 
over, No. 2 hard %,@lc over, No. 3 
hard %,@I1c over; No. 1 dark northern 
1%@2c over, No. 2 dark northern 4% 
@le over, No. 1 northern 144@114c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 1 hard 
$1.11%,@1.12, No. 2 hard $1.104%.@1.11%, 
No. 3 hard $1.0914,@1.10, No. 4 hard 
$1.054,@1.06; No. 1 northern $1.114,.@ 
112, No. 3 northern $1.07@1.08, No. 4 
northern 98c. 


Minneapolis—Wheat receipts are in- 
creasing, but the quality and condition of 
much of the grain is disappointing. A 
lot of it is damp, soft, bleached and off 
grade, the result of being harvested 
while wet. North Dakota wheat is very 
spotted and uneven in quality. The same 
is also true of Montana, receipts to date 
running from 8 to 16 per cent protein. 
In consequence, there has been an ad- 
vance of 2@4c bu in the premiums paid 
for wheat testing 13 to 14 per cent. For 
12 per cent, or under, demand is indif- 
ferent. Good elevator wheat is wanted, 
and some good-sized lots were worked 
last week to the East. More inquiry is 
noted for wheat at inspection points that 
can be diverted to Duluth for lake ship- 
ment. Spring wheat, 14 per cent protein, 
is quoted at 23@28c bu over September, 
13 per cent 15@20c over, 12 per cent 
5@10c over, and 11.50 or under Sep- 
tember price to 4c over. 

Based on the close, Aug. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
l northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 78c, No. 1 northern 76c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 25 
was $1.0744@1.36% bu, and of No. 1 
northern $1.06%2@1.1384%4. No. 1 dark 
closed Aug. 28 at $1.11%@1.40%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.10%@1.13%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 25 
was 9744c@$1.06% bu, and of No. 1 
durum 964.c@$1.05%. No. 1 amber 
closed on Aug. 28 at $1.001,@1.15%4, and 
No. 1 durum 9914,c@$1.04%4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Aug. 25, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period ‘ef previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..121,191 84,718 112,076 110,018 
CR 115,952 50,963 71,581 109,028 
Totals +....237,143 135,681 183,657 219,046 


Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
was good last week, and heavy trading 
could have been done had supplies been 
offered. The grades in best demand 
Were No, 3 northern, tough No. 3 north- 
ern, No. 4 and tough No. 4, and very 
attractive prices were being offered for 

grades, basis October option. The 
Canadian pool was reported to have done 
4 good business abroad, and advices from 
Liverpool confirmed heavy sales the past 
two weeks. Old crop stocks are being 
tapidly reduced, and there will be ample 
rage space for the new crops when 
they begin to move. About a dozen cars 
new wheat passed government 
inspection last week, and the grading 
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was satisfactory. Another week of dry 
weather will see much threshing done, 
and movement should commence in 
earnest about the first week of Septem- 
ber. Fort William price for No. 1 
northern at the close of trading, Aug. 25, 
was $1.165% bu. 

Duluth—The wheat futures market 
closed at a somewhat lower level, com- 
pared to the previous week. The cash 
demand broadened. Some recessions in 
the high protein premiums were replaced 
toward the close of the week. Mill de- 
mand for choice and high protein spring 
offerings improved, and elevators moved 
the ordinary and lower grades. Light 
winter wheat offerings met ready sale. 
The export grades of durum were in 
better demand, and the absorption of 
cash offerings showed a marked improve- 
ment. Some export trading was done. 
There was fair shipping of spring, 
durum and winter, but increasing re- 
ceipts kept stocks from decreasing. No. 
1 dark northern closed Aug. 25 at 
$1.10%,@1.34%, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.08%, 
@1.82%,; No. 8 dark, $1.063,@1.30%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.08, @1.23% ; 
protein basis for No. 1 dark, 12 per 
cent 5@10c, 13 per cent 10@18c, and 14 
per cent 20@26c, over September. To 
arrive runs 2@6c less. Top durum pre- 
miums held unchanged. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 

o——Amber durum——, --Durum—, 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
18... 106% @119% 105% @119% 114% 114% 
20... 104% @117% 103% @117% 112% 112% 
21... 102% @115% 101% @115% 110% 110% 
22... 103% @116% 102% @116% 111% 111% 
23... 106% @119% 105% @119% 114% 114% 
24... 104% @117% 103% @117% 112% 112% 
25... 103% @116% 102% @116% 111% 111% 

Kansas City—A good demand was 
made for a steady clearing of all offer- 
ings of wheat last week, and dry and 
good quality were somewhat more plenti- 
ful. Quotations, Aug. 25: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.24 bu, No. 2 
$1.0214,@1.23, No. 3 $1.001,@1.22, No. 4 
98c@$1.19; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.35@1.37, 
No. 2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 $1.27@1.32, No. 
4 $1.15@1.28. 

St. Louis—Demand for soft winter 
wheat was spotted last week, being heavy 
toward the middle and then slowing up. 
Offerings were light, and there was suf- 
ficient mill and donates demand to keep 
the market well cleared. Blending types 
of hard winter were in good demand, 
but the regular types moved slowly. Pro- 
tein content had much to do with the 
demand for this type of wheat. Receipts 
were 1,105 cars, against 1,203 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Aug. 25: No. 
1 red $1.42 bu, No. 2 red $1.41, No. 3 red 
$1.35@1.388, No. 4 red $1.32@1.34; No. 
1 hard $1.13, No. 3 hard $1.09. 

Toledo.—The premium on soft red 
wheat mounted last week, and receipts 
fell off; the higher the premium, the less 
the receipts. The bid for No. 2 red at 
Toledo, Aug. 24, for Toledo rate points, 
was $1.41@1.42 bu, a premium of 31@ 
82c over Chicago September, compared 
with $1.35@1.36 a week ago, or 23@24c 
over September. Prices were up 6@7c 
last week, and the premium rose 8@9c. 
Brakes are off and all restraints re- 
moved, and the milling ranks are broken 
and disorganized in the competition for 
wheat. It is hard to place responsibil- 
ity. Indiana millers are blamed, Michi- 
gan jobbers are blamed, but all are 
playing a part, however unwillingly, in 
the merry chase for wheat. 

Indianapolis —Wheat closed on Aug. 
25 very firm, in spite of the fact that 
buying was somewhat restricted. Mill- 
ers are buying locally what new wheat 
they can use, but the most of the In- 
diana grain tests very poorly, and some 
of it is only fit for feed manufacture. 
Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 2 red, $1.29@ 
1.32 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.04@1.06. 


Milwaukee.—Increasing receipts and 
the easier tone of futures caused an av- 
erage decline in cash wheat last week of 
l%c. There was a good demand for 
soft varieties, but other grades moved 
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slowly. At the close, prices were some- 
what firmer. Receipts were 128 cars, 
compared with 112 cars a week ago and 
298 a year ago. Quotations, Aug. 25: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.12@1.13 bu; No. 
1 red winter, $1.25@1.26; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.09@1.12; No. 1 durum, $1.03@1.05. 

Toledo.—Millers were bidding $1.41@ 
1.42 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Aug. 24. 

Nashville—The heavy movement of 
wheat for the 1928 crop is about over. 
Receipts during the first half of August 
were larger than last year, and stocks 
have forged ahead of 1927. Receipts 
for 10 days, according to the last fed- 
eral inspection report, were: 164 cars, 
against 151 last year. Wheat has been 
coming from Missouri and the West, in- 
stead of from the Ohio Valley. The 
tone of wheat was steadier last week. 
No. 2 red, with bill, on Aug. 25, was 
quoted at $1.49@1.54 bu. 


Seattle——There was a fair movement 
of wheat from the country last week, but 
selling by farmers has not been general. 
The recent wide spread of 10c between 
red and white in favor of the latter has 
been reduced on account of export sales 
of red, but is expected to return on 
account of the large preponderance of 
red wheat in this year’s crop. Quota- 
tions, No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ ship- 
ment, Aug. 24: soft and western white, 
$1.12 bu; northern spring, $1.09; hard 
winter and western red, $1.07%; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.30. 

San Francisco.{Wheat was dull last 
week, with farmers retaining stocks as 
long as possible. Quotations, Aug. 24, 
bulk, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2 per 100 lbs; No. 1 soft 
white, $1.95; No. 2 Utah hard winter, 
$1.92. 


Buffalo.—There was a good demand 
for all grades of old and new wheat last 
week, and a fair business was transacted. 
Local traders believe that they could sell 
more old wheat if it were on spot. Re- 
ceipts slumped to 978,000 bus by lake 
and rail. On Aug. 25, 12 per cent pro- 
tein was quoted at $1.19 bu and 12% 
per cent protein at $1.23, Buffalo. 


Ogden.—Because wheat shipments be- 
came so heavy last week, railroads placed 
a 24-hour embargo on shipments into 
Ogden. The Grain Exchange reported 
that the peak for the week was Aug. 24, 
with 108 car lot arrivals. The average 
for the week was over 75 carloads per 
day. As country elevators are filled, 
farmers are being forced to hold wheat 
on their farms. As spring wheat har- 
vesting is now under way, anticipation 
of Ogden millers is that the rush will 
continue for another month. Quotations 
on soft wheat advanced 3c, others being 
unchanged, prices being based as fol- 
lows: No. 2 soft white 96c@$1 bu, No. 
2 northern spring 87@9Ic, No. 2 hard 
winter 84@88c and No, 2 dark hard win- 
ter 87@9lc, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


Portland—Wheat was quiet at the 
close last week. Most exporters were 
out of the market, having filled their 
present requirements and finding it dif- 
ficult to make new sales abroad. Farm- 
ers show little disposition to sell. Cash 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange, Aug. 
25: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.30 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.1142; north- 
ern spring, $1.0842; hard winter and 
western red, $1.07. 


New York.—Wheat last week made 
sharp advances, followed by equally 
sharp declines, based on weather reports. 
Cash grain quotations, Aug. 25: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.2944; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.2414; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.28%,; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.19; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.17. 


Baltimore-—Cash No. 2 red. winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Aug. 25 was 
2c higher than in the previous week, with 
export demand small and stocks, over 
11 times more domestic than Canadian, 
showing an increase of 176,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Aug. 25, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic wheat: 
spot, $1.32% bu; August, $1.323,; Sep- 
tember, $1.3344. New southern wheat 
by boat on grade, garlicky, domestic: 
No, 2, $1.81%,; No. 3, $1.28%; No. 4, 
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$1.254%4; No. 5, $1.224%. Bag lots of new 
southern went at 90c@$1.22, as to qual- 
ity and condition. Smutty wheat sold at 
4c under graded stock after being 
cleaned. Good receipts are expected 
again this week, though the movement to 
market shows a decided shrinkage. Ex- 
ports were only 24,050 bus, all Canadian. 
There were no Canadian receipts last 
week; stock, 257,361 bus. 

Philadetphia.—Wheat fluctuated con- 
siderably last week, but closed firm at 
a net advance of ¥%c. Arrivals were 
very light, while demand was fair. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.33, bu; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.28. 


Toronto.—Mills reported better deliv- 
eries of winter wheat at country points 
last week, and the market is now over- 
supplied. Much of the grain farmers 
have to offer is damp, and in some the 
percentage of moisture is well over the 
danger line. Fourteen per cent and up- 
ward represents the run of present de- 
liveries. Otherwise the wheat is of good 
quality. With other markets in their 
present condition, it is not surprising 
that prices for winters should be steadily 
weakening. About 5c bu represents the 
decline for the week. Pool prices shared 
in this decline. Quotations, Aug. 25: 
good milling grades of red or white in 
wagon lots at mill doors, $1@1.10 bu; 
car lots at country shipping points, 
$1.10; pool wheat in cars, delivered, 
$1.20. Western spring wheat is plentiful 
at Ontario points at $1.10 for car lots 
of No. 3 northern, c.i.f., bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 25, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 28, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 33/,@36%%c, 355,@ 
36%c; No. 2 rye, 895%,@95%,c, 92%@ 
96,c; barley, 57@64c, 57@64c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was a shade firmer 
last week, and demand good. Local 
mills were in the market, and all spot 
stuff was easily cleaned up. Receipts 
were light. New crop rye is not arriv- 
ing in sufficient quantities, so there is 
some buying out of store. No. 1 was 
quoted around 9914c bu, No. 2 9714,@98c, 
and No. 3 961,@96%,c. Cash oats were 
tight, the market steady, and demand 
good. Farmers are not selling, due to 
present prices. No. 2 white on Aug. 25 
were quoted at 383,@39c bu, No. 3 
white 3714@39c, and No. 4 white 361, 
@37¥,c. 

Duluth.—Receipts of new crop oats in- 
creased slightly last week. The basis for 
spot No. 3 white has been changed to 
314,@4¥,c under the Chicago December, 
closing Aug. 25 at 36%,@37%,c. There 
were some export bids for new crop rye, 
near-by shipment, but no sales were re- 
ported. The movement is just beginning 
to show an increase, and arrivals were 
under those of last year. Mills are in- 
terested only in an occasional choice to 
fancy offering, covering flour contracts. 
Spot No. 1 and No. 2 are quoted 21%c 
over the September, which closed at 
91%c. Heavy barley receipts lowered 
spot prices 1@3c. The malting type 
showed the least loss. However, an ex- 
cellent demand is clearing the market of 
proffered supplies, coming both from the 
domestic and export trade. Closing quo- 
tation, Aug. 25, 55@65c bu. 


Buffalo—Receipts of oats last week 
totaled 1,334,000 bus by lake and rail, 
with the bulk of arrivals grading No. 3 
white. Demand for spot oats was excel- 
lent, and prices advanced slowly. Test 
weights, however, vary from 26 to 36 
Ibs, with prices for the same grades fluc- 
tuating accordingly. On Aug. 25 white 
oats sold at 464%,@47c bu, Philadelphia 
basis. Lighter weights were quoted nom- 
inally at 14c discount, No. 2 whites at 
¥%c premium and No. 4 at 4c discount. 
Receipts of barley were very light, being 
428,000 bus by lake and rail. Good bar- 
ley met a fair demand, but lightweights 
were slow. Quotations, Aug. 24: No. 2, 
79@8lc bu; No. 3, 75@77c; No. 4, 70 
@72c. - 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Aug. 25: spot 
new No. 2 white, domestic, 47c bu; spot 
new No. 3 white, domestic, 46c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats sold slowly last 
week, and eased off lc. Supplies were 
small but ample. On Aug. 25 No. 3 
white were quoted at 45@49c bu. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bay eccves 108% 113% 106% 110% 
BS ccoes 109% 114% 107% 111% 
. ee 112 117% 110% 114% 
| eee 110 115% 108% 112% 
BBeccece 110% 115% 108% 112% 
Sere 111% 116% 109% 113% 
Kansas City St. Louls rea 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dec 
| aa 101% | Si) Ser 
, ee 102% 107% |) ee 
Bevcvese 105% ——- +  4s¢e¢6  iexess 
BE ccvee 103% 108% |) ee ee 
Sere 103% | ee eee 
Daceces 104% em 0t—(‘“‘ RO lB OO 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 21..106% 109% Aug. 24..108% 111% 
Aug. 22..107% 110% Aug. 25..109 112% 
Aug. 23..109% 112% Aug. 27..109% 112% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
Bos ceses 108% 109% 100% 101% 
Becccces 109% 110% 101% 102 
Becvvsce 113% 114 104% 104% 
PTT 110% 110% 102% 102% 
. Sere 111% 111% 101% 102% 
ee 112% 112% 102% 102% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
Ferre 128% 130% 111% 114% 
BBovrecve 127% 129 111% 114% 
ee 130% 130% 111% 115% 
, eee 131% 132% 110% 113% 
BB cvces 129% 330 0t—i‘( tl 
Aer 131% 132% ite elt te 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ae 88% 72% 85% 65% 
Wssecee 89% 72% 86% 66% 
BBacceve 89% 713% 87% 66% 
B4vcsecs 89% 12% 87% 66% 
See 91 73% 88% 67% 
. Peeree 93% 73% 90% 67% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bhosssee 35% 38% 33% 35% 
Be evceee 36 38% 33% 35% 
Bee cvees 37% 40% 34% 36% 
| Seer 37% 40 34% 36% 
Bis aeeee 37% 40% 34% 37% 
Serre 38 40% 35% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bes wooes 95% 95% 88% 90% 
BBs ocses 94% 95% 88 5% 90% 
. BAe 97% 98% 91% 93% 
Bes cveve 96 96% 90 91% 
|) eee 96% 96% 90% 91% 
Bcsecee BEY 97 91% 92% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
202% 204% 206% 207% 
201% 203% 204% 206 
205% 207% 209% 210% 
203% 205% 208 209 
- 204 205% 208 210 
203 205 207 209 








Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 209 294 142 195 84 107 


Kansas City... 10 24 6 5 31 87 
Chicago ...... 54 74 2 17 ee .. 
New York ... 151 2 26 ~~ ea 2S 
Philadelphia * 3 a 22 15 
Boston ....... ee 1 we es 2 
Baltimore .... 1 4 ee 2 21 
Milwaukee ... 19 15 9 3 08 _ 
Duluth-Sup. .. 232 945 108 448 341 948 
Buffalo ...... 3 -. 332 os 29 2 
Nashville* ... 17 20 5 20 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, to July 31, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

1927-28 
8,432,330 


1926-27 
7,624,566 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports..... 135,328,618 135,875,624 








Via Canadian ports. 66,404,081 49,470,086 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports .... 600,452 367,032 

Via Canadian ports. 77,801,909 57,928,480 

Bete. ccccevespeccrs 288,567,390 251,265,788 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ......... 6,76 8,454 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 898,324 794,279 

Via Canadian ports.. 2,200,892 2,524,156 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 2,565,353 2,438,274 

Via Canadian ports.. 4,194,419 3,482,661 

Totnes ct vcacas~ sss 9,865,754 9,247,824 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
25, 1928, and Aug. 27, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—In bond— 
Aug. 25 Aug. 27 Aug. 25 Aug. 27 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wes visvcs 90,905 64,431 5,513 3,979 
BO: asbescss 1,257 1,953 456 20 
GOOD sscveces 10,705 24,667 ene see 
Barley ...... 8,079 4,889 426 99 
GOS. cn ncsece 13,069 18,868 44 25 
Flaxseed .... 362 569 be 13 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 25 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago given in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,171,000 (3,353,000) 
bus; rye, 149,000 (129,000); corn, 3,662,000 
(959,000); barley, 189,000 (none); oats, 393,- 
000 (1,189,000). 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis 907 2,466 171 1931,176 3,762 
Kansas City.. 158 86 50 48 20 308 
Chicago ..... 2,6801,931 1,956 348 8 oe 
New York ... 374 42 10 -. 193 681 
Philadelphia . 225 19 20 17 273 83 
Boston ....... 25 8 ee e 8 13 
Baltimore .... 201 21 TT 20 204 66 
Milwaukee ... 615 888 82 52 ee oT 
Dul.-Sup. .... 28 11 os ‘* 24 1,110 
oo: ere 541 396 136 120 aT 7" 
Buffalo ...... 1,334 270 68 -» 988 892 
Nashville* ... 320 217 68 38 239 93 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Aug. 24, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ee 145 0 4 ore 
S #3 rirviiie 292 22 13 47 
Can. Gov't ...... 111 18 8 280 
Sask. Pool 

Bes @ acwcerss 237 10 14 102 

a Bee eeee 704 37° 33 106 


Private elevators. 4,566 407 146 299 








6,055 514 207 834 














Totals ..ccsccs 
Veer BHO ccccces 14,699 916 240 1,527 
Receipts ........ 1,248 86 49 7 
Lake shipments.. 5,480 306 59 189 
Rail shipments... 566 67 3 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 16 Durum 65 
No. 2 northern.. SE Bete .ccseccces 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 7 White spring .. 19 
No. 3 northern.. 315 Winter ........ 3 
NO. @ w.ccccccses 144 Othere .....0.6>5 704 
Mes BD ccsesesaen 74 Private ....seoes 4,566 
PD wn cseesees 37 
PORE acceseeces 46 TORRE ccccccss 6,055 

Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W SB GEROe 20cccccers 28 
No. 3 C. W 18 Private ......6. 407 
Ex. 1 feed - 1 — 
L POOR wccccccee 38 FORA ccccvese 615 
BS POO wccccsces 20 

Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Aug. 11— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .185,000 196,000 216,000 
jo 4 Perrier ee 8,300 16,900 28,600 
TORMOTEE, 6.000. s:0a0060% 2,600 700 1,100 

Stocks on Aug. 11— 

At terminals ........ 77,641 59,518 60,340 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.143,559 152,482 125,460 
Week's increase ..... 29,000 24,600 16,123 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News”~ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Aug. 11. 2,486 2,3 2,872 
Previous week ....... 2,555 2,351 2,848 
Production July 1-Aug. 

|, BRP Pare 13,600 13,954 16,192 

Exports— 

Week ending Aug. 11. 125 260 322 
Previous week ....... 140 210 276 
July 1-Aug. 11 ...... 810 1,170 1,391 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 25, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap’lis 3,225 4,304 1,530 389 7,411 2,425 
Kan. City. .2,592 2,659 2,0671,246 20,356 13,693 
Chicago ...1,8542,188 614 2,579 vies eae 
New York..1,9141,305 818 1,496 632 1,647 


Philadelphia 42 305 90 618 977: 1,799 
Boston ..... ee 1 oe . 100 62 
Baltimore .. 240 526 24 280 3,096 3,744 


Milwaukee... 212 422 11 379 


Dul.-Sup. .1,7771,3841,515 411 7,519 2,652 
Toledo .... 388 351 52 140 eee see 
Buffalot ... 987 2,7684,3181,482 5,550 3,891 
Nashville*.. 205 188 63 10 670 608 


*Figures for 10 days. 
only. 


tShipments by lake 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Aug. 25, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 2 8 264 230 

Kansas City... 17 13 175 167 

Chicago ...... 261 228 160 114 Pe ss 
New York .... 350 205 72 81 266 278 
Philadelphia . 42 54 37 49 94 85 
pee 31 19 | os ee 
Baltimore .... 21 29. 3 19 
Milwaukee ... 64 62 2 3 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 126 121 172 143 153 103 
Nashville* .. “% 7 52 36 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Aug. 25, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 49 259 130 61 221 1,509 
Kan. City .... 361 283 387 462 98 3,219 
CRIGRBO «2000. 800 1,958 9561,002 ee ee 
New York .... 20 363 02 os 28 55 
Philadelphia . 50 $* 18 1 60 - 
SE sews ves 3 ee ee we és 2 
Baltimore .... 14 9 os as 36 32 
Milwaukee ... 59 161 103 69 ee os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 6 1 s* on 
TOD. 6406200 10 15 1 oe o'e 
Buffalo ...... 182 270 ee ‘ 261 2,764 
Nashville* ... 107 85 81 18 179 55 

*Figures for 10 days. 

Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .1,2521,287 633 1,033 176 37 
Kansas City... 318 63 240 20 28 45 


Chicago -1,606 843 665 170 ee ite 
New York ... 403 230 483 113 76 158 
Philadelphia . 50 ve 18 1 60 on 
Boston ...... 5 oe 62 es 5 ee 
Baltimore .... 691 -. 450 20 596 1 
Milwaukee ...1,090 410 581 30 os os 
Duluth-Sup. .2,3701,085 1,706 390 143 1,045 
Buffalo ...... 428 536 349 135 61 118 
Nashville* ° oe ee ee 


oa 7 4 
*Figure for 10 days. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1927 
and 1926, to July 31, 1928 and 1927, in 


bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1927-28 1926-27 
WORE ccccccccccccce 261,313,956 253,994,781 
... PP Core ee te 22,118,780 13,767,873 
} | PRET ER LT 23,712,455 35,942,933 
WURRNOOE. 2c cc cccveses 3,361,734 3,854,843 
TPO secccesccnnacees 11,941,239 7,855,247 
Gt Sis wcessceseueese 7,726 47,344 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927-28 1926-27 
WORE. voce cccccuseed 253,598,183 229,159,453 
OMEN oc 60 seer cecsevic 15,843,368 10,054,793 
BE 6.660.000: 0:49:006 22,533,857 31,317,456 
Plaxseed ......ccccee 3,866,635 4,431,094 
BU: hb cas on 6s betwkes 12,061,514 7,264,537 
By rail— 

WER oc cccccvcccess 5,649,712 13,642,764 
GEOR acc vcesccesccees 4,394,927 3,121,084 
ATE 2,933,302 5,054,918 
Flaxseed ...........-. 223,267 93,208 
TRIO cccccaenecvonees 49,206 65,019 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case ef grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











Week ending i on July 1 to 
Wheat to— Aug. 18,’28 Aug. 20,’27 Aug. 11,’28 Aug. 18,'28 Aug. 20, '27 
BORE once ec bsbbscvccssces 56,000 1,077,000 81,000 358,000 1,577,000 
United Kingdom ....... 323,000 420,000 224,000 1,312,000 2,942,000 
Other Europe .......... 581,000 957,000 2,505,000 5,024,000 8,227,000 
CORRE: sctds 66600408000 +, eeeee 2,142,000 1,000 1,330,000 6,770,000 
Other countries ........ 3,000 4,000 266,000 1,111,000 650,000 
, SER ECE Eee 963,000 4,600,000 3,077,000 9,135,000 20,166,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *229,000 168,000 104,000 1,077,000 1,431,000 
sey ee ee ee ee ree 1,172,000 455,000 1,201,000 4,652,000 4,161,000 
CGR eile eee ce ceccceven 305,000 54,000 63,000 1,209,000 775,000 
OR rere ye eee ee 160,000 74,000 64,000 325,000 810,000 
BPO = ccccces pole cowecphdenss See.  ~ semen. 0 eeuue e 562,000 423,000 
*Including via Pacific ports; wheat, 131,000 bus; flour, 54,200 bbls. 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 18, jn Pi 
United States, Canada and the United Kin : 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe, 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with rth 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): ; 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug, 20 
Wheat— Aug. 18 vious week 1997 
United States*... 82,150 +7,469 66,694 
United Statest... 4,236 +1,276  3'039 
Canada ......... 46,173 —11,600 35,478 
eee 132,559 —2,855 99,259 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals 20 vecccess $52,700 —500 50,900 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
UE, 60.003 60558 185,259 —3,355 150,152 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
WOON 004 badecd - 18,051 —921 25,659 
* OATS—United States and Canada— 
TOA socsrecses 11,192 +3,088 18,552 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
o——— United States——____ 


East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 - 86,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oot. 2 cccee 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Wee. 2 cccce 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Ped. 2 nccos 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 - 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 .... 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
July 1 ..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 

Week ending— 
Mee, } vcses 64,533,000 2,229,000 66,762,000 
Aug. 11 .... 74,681,000 2,960,000 77,641,000 
Aug. 18 .... 82,150,000 4,236,000 86,386,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts _ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 ....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 

Week ending— 
Aug. 4 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Aug. 11 ... 57,773,000 135,414,000 53,200,000 
Aug. 18 ... 46,173,000 132,559,000 52,700,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 ...270,836,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 June 1 ...229,414,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,818,000 July 1... .201,536,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 Aug. 4....187,039,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 Aug. 11 ...188,614,000 


Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 . - 185,259,000 


Mch. 1 ...308,309,000 


Aug. 18 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 25, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— ,—Shipments— 
1 2 


928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 466 760 10,768 12,265 
Kansas City... 1,180 1,520 4,620 2,660 
Philadelphia .. 280 180 eee ee 
Boston ....... eas 98 
Baltimore .... 335 18 


9 i + 
Milwaukee .... 1,490 2,190 1,550 2,039 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
om Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Aug. 18, 1928 

Bee 8. gates 45,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


om Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 





Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Aug. 18, 1928 
449,000 700,000 3,274,000 
FI d—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks | 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 193 186 62 41 175 227 


Chicago .....- 120 

New York ... .. 472 o> “6 “+ 7 
Duluth-Sup. .. *19 11 98 154 177 34 
Buffalo ...... é — . - 


. 7 ee 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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Gorn “+ PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Corn continued about 
last week, demand being only 

fair for small lots for immediate deliv- 
ery, Exports fell off badly, Europe be- 
ing out of the market entirely, and ship- 
ments to Latin America were negligible. 
tions, Aug. 23: No. 2 yellow $1.18 

bu, No. 3 $1.16; No. 2 white $1.18, No. 
g $1.16 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.17 r 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.35; standard meal, $2.25; grits, 





§t, Lowis—Demand for cash corn was 
active last week. Offerings were very 
garce, and millers, shippers and other 
industries were in competition for what 

s were available. All offerings 
were well cleared up at the close. Re- 
ceipts were 274 cars, against 362 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Aug. 25: 
No. 2 corn, $1 bu; No. 1 yellow $1.05, 
No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.04, 
No, 5 yellow $1.02; No. 1 white $1, No. 
2 white $1, No. 4 white 98c. 

Nashville—Corn was in fairly good 
demand in the South last week. Ship- 
ments were much larger than last year. 
For 10 days they were 107 cars, com- 
pared with 23 last year. Receipts fair, 
with most grain arriving from Kansas 
and Nebraska. Quotations, Aug. 25: 
corn, No. 2 white $1.071, bu, No. 3 white 
$1.064,; No. 2 yellow $1.111%%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.10; meal, degerminated cream, 
96-Ib bags, $2.40 per 100 lbs. Corn meal 
demand was seasonable, with business 
satisfactory. 

Kansas City—A continued keen de- 
mand for corn sent prices sharply higher 
last week, closing about 5c above the 
previous week’s level. Quotations, Aug. 
25: white corn, No. 2 92144@93c bu, No. 
8 92@924,c, No: 4 91@92c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 981,@99c, No. 3 98@98%,c, No. 
4 97@98c; mixed corn, No. 2 91@921,c, 
No. 3 904,@92c, No. 4 90@9Ic. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
was not very active last week, although 
yellow corn meal moved a little better 
than the others. Orders were in small 
amounts. On Aug. 25, corn flour was 
ted at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal 

40, cream meal $2.40, and hominy 
$2.40. Cash corn movement was mod- 
erate, and trading basis was practically 
unchanged. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
98c@$1.01 bu, No. 3 mixed 951,@961,c, 
No. 6 mixed 9214c; No. 2 yellow $1.03 
@1.04, No. 3 yellow $1.01@1.021%4, No. 4 
yellow $1@1.01, No. 5 yellow 97c@$l, 
No. 6 yellow 96@98c; No. 2 white $1, 
No. 4 white 96c, No. 5 white 93c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn last week lost 
ground, due to the easier tone of the 
options, and the basis was reduced. Of- 
ferings were light, and trading limited. 
Receipts were 483 cars, against 84 in the 
previous week, and 100 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: No. 3 yellow, $1.02@ 
1.02% bu; No. 3 white, 98c@$1; No. 3 
mixed, 95c@$1. Corn meal was in fair 
demand, but prices were slightly softer. 
= ate 18 it was quoted at $2.50 per 
8. 


Minneapolis—Receipts of corn are 
light, but the market. is inactive. No. 
2 yellow on track is held at 9@10c bu 
over Chicago September, No. 3 yellow 
8@9c over and No. 4 yellow 4@7c over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 25 
was 94@99c bu; the closing price on 
Aug. 27 was $1.02%2@1.03%. White 
corn meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
Aug. 28 at $6.20@6.30 per 100 Ibs, and 
yellow at $6.10@6.20. 

Indianapolis—Corn closed firm on 
Aug. 25. Indications for a monster crop 
in Indiana are better each week and lit- 

can now affect it except an entire 
lack of rain. Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 
3 white 90@91c bu, No. 4 white 88@89c; 

0. 3 yellow 93@95c, No. 4 yellow 91 
@98c; No. 8 mixed 86@87c, No. 4 mixed 
85@86c. 


Evansville.— Millers reported no 
change in corn last week, either as to 
Price or demand. Business continued 

Local farmers are still supplying 
white corn in sufficient quantities to take 
Care of local business, and the yellow 
Product is being secured from western 
States. Quotations, Aug. 25: corn, 98c 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bu; corn meal, $2.80; corn bran, $2; 
cracked corn, $2.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was inactive last 
week, with prices practically unchanged. 
Offerings were rather free. Quotations, 
Aug. 25: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.15% 
@1.16 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.141, 
@1.15; kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.90@3, in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.— Corn was alternately 
higher and lower last week, but closed 
very firm at a net advance of 2c. Busi- 
ness was restricted by the scarcity of 
supplies. Quotations, Aug. 25: No. 2 
yellow, $1.20@1.22 bu; No. 3, $1.17@ 
1.19. Corn goods are in fair request and 
firm, with offerings light. On Aug. 25, 
fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
in 100-lb sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


Boston.—Corn for shipment was firmly 
held last week, with a quiet demand. 
No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, on Aug. 
25 was quoted at $1.24@1.25 bu, and No. 
3 yellow $1.22@1.23; lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow $1.22@1.23 and No. 3 yellow 
$1.20@1.21. Granulated yellow corn meal 
was in good demand, with the market 
steady at $3, bolted yellow at $3 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.40, 
all in 100-Ilb sacks. Gluten feed dull but 
steady at $47.05 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Buffalo.—Corn receipts from the coun- 


try were very light last week. Most 
arrivals came from Chicago. Demand 
for spot exceeded the supply. Last 


week’s receipts, all-rail, were only 182,- 
000 bus. Granulated and table corn 
meal advanced 20c, following the rise 
of corn. Domestic demand was slow, 
with export business fair. Quotations, 
Aug. 25: No. 2 yellow corn $1.20@1.21 
bu, No. 3 yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.16@1.17; granulated table corn 
meal, $2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn last week was bare- 
ly steady, with contract grade still with- 
out a quotation. Arrivals were 14,026 
bus by rail and 415 by boat. No sales 
were reported. Closing price, Aug. 25, 
of domestic No. 2 yellow was $1.15 bu, 
nominal, or le down from the previous 
week. Cob corn was unchanged and slow 
at $5.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were easier and more salable at $5.35@ 
5.53 per 100 lbs. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
steady last week. Quotations, Aug. 24, 
delivered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $2.15 per 100 lbs, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.30, sacked; California milo, $2.30, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.10, bulk; 
eastern No. 2 Kafir, $2.05, bulk. Fu- 
tures were decidedly weaker. 


Toronto.—United States corn prices 
advanced about 414c last week. Demand 
was fair. On Aug. 25 No. 3 yellow was 
quoted at $1.07 bu, c.i.f., bay ports, car 
lots. 


Milwaukee.—Strength exhibited by the 
cash and option rye market was respon- 
sible for an advance of 5@10c in rye 
flour last week. Trading was rather lim- 
ited. New crop limits are being awaited 
by the trade before placing orders. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: pure white, $6@6.15 
bbl; light, $5.80@5.95; medium, $5.45@ 
5.60; pure dark, $4.55@4.70; rye meal, 
$4.60@4.75. 

Minneapolis.—Trading in new rye flour 
is very slow in starting. Buyers, as far 
as possible, are supplying their day-to- 
day needs from warehouse stocks, or or- 
dering small lots for mill shipment in 
mixed cars. Even the larger buyers 
show no interest in deferred deliveries 
at present levels. With the small ex- 
portable surplus indicated by the gov- 
ernment crop figures, millers feel that 
present prices are reasonably low, and 
could readily advance with normal ex- 
port inquiry. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.60@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, pure medium $5.15@5.25, 
and pure dark $4,10@4.25. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,961 bbls flour, compared with 
13,966, made by five mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


Duluth—Inquiry for new crop flour 


was quiet last week. Quotations, Aug. 
25, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 





white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.40; 
No. 8 dark, $4.40; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 
8 rye, $4.90. 


Chicago.—There was a fair business 
done in new crop rye flour last week, al- 
though few buyers have entered the mar- 
ket in a big way yet. Sales were fairly 
numerous, being mostly in one or two 
cars, with some going up to five. The 
local output totaled 3,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 3,191 the preceding week. 
White was quoted Aug. 25 at $5.80@ 
5.90 bbl, jute, medium $5.30@5.45 and 
dark $4.25@4.60. 

Indianapolis.—Trading in rye flour 
last week was very light. Little is being 
booked for future delivery, although rye 
is steady, and there is a rather light new 
crop. The opinion among buyers, how- 
ever, is that prices will go lower. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 25: white $5.50@5.75 bbl, 
jute; medium, $5@5.30; dark, $4.25@ 
4.60. 


St. Louis —On Aug. 25 white patent 
rye flour was quoted at $5.40 bbl, straight 
$5.25, pure dark $4.45, extra heavy dark 
and rye meal $4.25. 


New York.—Sales of rye flour were 
fair last week. Pennsylvania clears were 
offered at lower levels than westerns. 
White patent western flour in jutes 
ranged $6.30@6.40 bbl. 


Buffalo—There was little change in 
rye flour last week. Prices advanced 10c 
and mill production showed a slight de- 
crease. Quotations, Aug. 25: white $6.55 
@6.85 bbl, medium $6.50@6.70 and dark 
$4.45@4.85, f.o.b., Buffalo. White at 
Rochester was quoted at $6.75@7.05, 98- 
Ib cottons, car lots. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour was in light de- 
mand last week. Bakers who specialize 
in rye breads appear to be well sup- 
plied. Quotations, Aug. 25: pure white 
$6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25@5.50 and 
dark $4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour was in small 
supply and firmer last week, but de- 
mand was only moderate. Quotations, 
Aug. 25, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, 
$6.50@6.75 bbl; medium, $6@6.25; dark, 
$5@5.25. 


Boston.—Only a quiet demand for rye 
flour prevailed last week, with prices a 
shade firmer. Rye meal and pure dark 
rye were firmly held, but demand was 
slow. Quotations, Aug. 25: choice white 
patent rye flour, $6.50@6.65 bbl, in sacks, 
near-by or prompt shipment; standard 
patents, $6.35@6.60; medium light 
straights, $6@6.15; medium dark 
straights, $5.75@6; rye meal, $5.20@ 
5.30; pure dark rye, $5.10@5.30. 


Baltimore—Rye flour last week held 
firm at previous figures, although there 
was no evidence of trading in any direc- 
tion. Quotations, Aug. 25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $6@6.25 
bbl, straight $5.50@5.75 and dark $4.60 
@4.85. 

o> 


RYE FOLLOWS WHEAT FLUCTUATIONS 

Rye prices are directly following fluc- 
tuations in wheat, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so for some time, says the 
Aug. 25 review, published by Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. Should 
a short interest develop when any of the 
option months mature, the rye price 
could then be easily advanced independ- 
ent of wheat. Stocks at Chicago are al- 
together too small, the review maintains, 
to provide the necessary balance wheel 
for the volume of trading that is being 
done, making price manipulations easy. 


oo 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in May and 
June, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 











May June 

PTE 66 oc he bad wee stecedes 5 77 
New York ... 12 
Maryland ... es 
Virginia ee 
San Francisco .....sscccces 63 108 
Og eee ee 196 221 
BRM BMGGRIO .cc ccc csicscces 6 1 
| ESS 35 58 
Re MONOS 2c cece cevevess 3 5 
EET. £6563 OES es See Y 279 218 
WESMINBCON 22 ic cccccccscscs 11 18 
CRIGRBO oc cccccccvcscesssves 215 113 
TEE PRGO .cccccccscccccccece 7 4 
DGROCR .cicccccvccccccveces 18 19 
POEtCG Bice 22. ccccccscerese 1 sa 
a ore Per ee gis 114 
BORA j.ciccvvednedevvedess 1,104 968 
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RLAXSEED 





Minneapolis.—After a quiet week, de- 
mand for linseed meal improved on Aug. 
27. Crushers report that shipping di- 
rections are good. Quotation, Aug. 27, 
$45.50 ton. The export market is quiet, 
but firm, with cake priced at $45.50, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 





Aug. 21...$2.03 2.02% 2.07% 2.06% 2.07% 
Aug. 22... 2.02 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 2.06 
Aug. 23... 2.06 2.05% 2.10% 2.09% 2.10% 
Aug. 24... 2.04% 2.03% 2.09 2.08 2.09 
Aug. 25... 2.04% 2.04 2.07% 2.06% 2.08 


Aug. 27... 2.03% 2.03 2.06 2.05 2.07 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 25, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 








Minneapolis .. 13,056 8,427 8,488 2,349 
Deluth ....... 7,912 8,133 8,789 6,693 
Totals ..... 20,968 16,560 17,277 9,042 
Duluth—Sentiment in the flaxseed 


market last week was variable, creating 
nervousness among traders. In the end, 
the market stood 1@2%%c under the close 
of Aug. 18. Light cash trading was re- 
corded. No. 1 spot closed, Aug. 25, at 
an unchanged basis, September price to 
2c over. 


Chicago.—There was a little more in- 
quiry for linseed meal last week, mixers 
and country dealers being in the market 
for near-by requirements. On Aug. 25 
it was quoted at $47.50@48 ton. 

Winnipeg.—While demand for linseed 
cake and meal was not heavy last week, 
it was of sufficient size to hold values 
steady. Quotations, Aug. 25: oil cake in 
bags, $48 ton; meal, $50. Flaxseed ad- 
vanced 9c on Aug. 23, when heavy short 
covering followed the reports of frost in 
western Canada, The market has since 
declined somewhat. Crushers bought a 
little, but were not aggressive. No. 1 
northwestern closed Aug. 25 at $1.87¥, 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Toronto.—There was a good demand 
for oil cake and meal last week, and 
mills had no difficulty in selling all they 
had to offer. Prices were $1 less than 
in the previous week. Quotations, Aug. 
25: linseed meal, in secondhand bags, $49 
@50 ton, f.o.b., mill points. 


Milwaukee.—Demand for linseed meal 
was somewhat improved last week, and 
the market showed an upward reaction. 
Asking prices are 50c@$1 higher. The 
volume of business is restricted, pending 
a more definite development. Quotation, 
Aug. 25, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@48.50 
ton. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal was ex- 
ceedingly quiet, in common with all other 
feedingstuffs, last. week. Brokers say 
that not enough was sold to make a mar- 
ket. Prices were unchanged. Quotation, 
Aug. 25, $49.30 ton, with resellers 50@ 
75c under this price. 


Omaha.—Linseed meal was weak and 
inactive last week. Quotations, carloads, 
Aug. 24: 34 per cent protein, fine $49.50 
ton, pea size $50.60; ton lots, $4 more. 


Pittsburgh—Light sales featured the 
linseed meal market last week. There 
was a drop of $2 in price, and offerings 
were liberal, with most sales small. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 25, $52.10 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was _ inactive 
last week, with no material change. Buf- 
falo shippers offered 34 per cent at 
$55.50@56.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points. No offerings 
from Edgewater. Local stocks light. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal 
continued light last week. Crushers are 
anxious to reduce their stocks. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 25: 34 per cent, $50 ton; 32 
per cent, $49. 

oo 


Agricultural production in British Co- 
lumbia in 1927 totaled $76,999,269, the 
largest on record and an increase of 7.89 
per cent over the previous year. Ex- 
ports of agricultural products increased 
19.23 per cent during the same period. 
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Our Own Department of Science 
HE LATEST “progress” of man in 
his unceasing effort to tame nature is 

the plan for studying lightning. Once 
lightning was regarded as fairly fast. 
Well, man has made a measuring device 
that is faster. Lightning also was dan- 
gerous; but now man is going to lead it 
right into a laboratory and study it as 
he might a protozoan. For this he will 
use an oscillograph, an osiso and a klyn- 
donograph. 

Of course, men who can make up 
names like osiso ought to be able to han- 
dle lightning, and we won’t believe even 
thunder would hold any terrors for them. 
However, there is another side to this 
process: as has often been said, nature 
fights back. Sometimes she catches man 
unawares, without his overcoat and muf- 
fler on, and then it isn’t all so simple. 
When one’s osiso is hundreds of miles 
away, lightning will never be so good to 
tame with the bare hands. 

> + 
The New Harvest Home 

HARVEST TIME has for many years 
been portrayed by poets and artists as a 
time of romance. ‘They seemed to asso- 
ciate it always with young love, gayety 
and a full moon. But now, with com- 
bine harvester-threshers, greasy mechan- 
ics, McNary-Haugenism and wet har- 
vests, the land where the common drink 
is half Peruna and half radiator alcohol 
is just about as prosaic as the sections 
where white lights gleam and needle beer 
is on draft. A railroad in the North- 
west is even advertising a “crop viewers’ 
excursion,” at very cheap rates, out of 
Minneapolis to the North Dakota plains 
where the honest toilers of the plow and 
pitchfork labor in the sunshine. 


> + 


And the thought persists that if Wall 
Street ever tried as crude a raid upon 
the Treasury as the McNary-Haugen bill, 
there isn’t a politician-farmer in the Unit- 
ed States who would not yell for the 
smelling salts. 4 


Our Efficient Government 

MOST EVERY ONE engaged in busi- 
ness has had, at various times, illustra- 
tions of the red tape which is necessary 
to complete the business of government. 
The latest one coming to our attention 
was the receipt, a few weeks ago, of 
triplicate forms from the United States 
Department of Commerce, _ inviting 
sealed bids on one copy of The Miller’s 
Almanack “free of all charges for trans- 
portation and delivery.” The Miller's 
Almanack is published annually by The 
Northwestern Miller and is distributed 
free to its subscribers. 


> + 


If any one thinks that the Dad Fetchits 
are passing completely out of the milling 
scene, he is referred to an advertisement 
in the last issue of the Piedmont Bulle- 
tin, published by the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association at Richmond, Va. The ad- 
vertisement states that Mr. H. Kimsey, 
of Turtletown, Tenn., wants to buy a 
25-bbl waterpower mill with about 50 
acres of land. And, presumably, with 
some good bass fishing just above the 


dam. 
> + 
FLAPPER FANNY, who was reared 
in a packing house district, and has al- 
ways had a distinct preference for white 
bread, says that she always thought 
“offals” was spelled “awfuls.” 
+ + 
THE EX-RADIO ANNOUNCER at- 
tempts to sell some flour by long dis- 
tance telephone: 
“Good evening, my invisible audience 
. . « this call comes from Frog Hollow 
1821, located in the Frog Hollow Hotel, 
Frog Hollow, Wisconsin, . - and is 
given you through the courtesy of the 
Bell Telephone system . . . which also 
owns and operates the Bell Telegraph 
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system and publishes the Telephone Di- 
rectory in which all subscribers are al- 
phabetically listed. . . . Let me say that 
this wonderful invention makes it pos- 
sible for me to inquire if you are in the 
market for some Pride of Cawker City, 
which as you know is the strongest and 
most uniform flour milled from this 
year’s wonderful crop, and of marvelous 
baking qualities . . . milled by the Top 
Hole Milling Corporation of Cawker 
City and sold by them at the lowest 
prices consistent with quality. . . . If 
so, please communicate with this sta- 


ee 
+ + 


LOTS OF PEOPLE are not making 
much money at what they are doing, and 
the farmer should realize that his busi- 
ness is the one and only business in the 
entire world at which a man cannot 
starve to death. Almost any farmer who 
ever moved to town could tell him that. 


> + 


The advertising campaign as currently 
carried on by The Fleischmann Co. to 
stimulate sales of yeast for health also 
carries a considerable amount of human 
interest. The thing has reached a point 
where we anxiously await the new issues 
of the popular magazines to discover 
whose digestion has broken down since 
the last edition. 


Hitting the Proper Note 

EVERY ADVERTISER knows from 
experience that, if his advertising is not 
pulling as it should, the fault probably 
is not with advertising. but with the kind 
of copy he is using, and it is up to him 
to make a change in his appeal. This 
fact was never better illustrated than in 
a story recently told in the house organ 
of the Ediphone Co., concerning a small 
boy who called at the house of a lady 
of uncertain age. The following conver- 
sation ensued: 

Lad: “Does ’0o0 want to buy some tute 
*ittle tittens?” 

Lady: “What did you say?” 

Lad: “Does ’00 want to buy some tute 
*ittle tittens?” 

Lady: “What is it?” 

Lad: “Does ’oo want to buy a dam 
dood tat?” 

oc 


VANCOUVER 


The domestic flour market was very 
dull last week. Bakers have practically 
finished all their contracts, and are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. A large reduc- 
tion is looked for in the price of flour 
as soon as the good crop prospects are 
assured. There has been little done in 
export to the Orient, although fair quan- 
tities have been again booked to Manila 
and some business worked with New 
Zealand by both Vancouver and Mont- 
real. 

NOTES 


E. E. Buckerfield, of Vernon & Buck- 
erfield, flour and feed, is on a trip to 
the East. 


N. P. Lambert, western manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, has returned to Winnipeg after a 
short visit here. 

oo 


NEBRASKA 


Flour sales by Omaha mills showed 
good volume last week, and out-state 
mills also reported a satisfactory busi- 
ness. Omaha mills ran full time, and 
sales exceeded their daily capacity. Ship- 
ping directions were not pressing, al- 
though ample to keep the mills in opera- 
tion. The movement of wheat to this 
market fell considerably short of the 
previous week. Mills had no difficulty in 
getting all the choice wheat necessary 
to meet requirements. High protein 
continues in active demand at high pre- 
miums. 

NOTES 

George Coans has been appointed sales 
manager for the Quaker Baking Co., 
Omaha. 

M. A. Hostrup, manager of the Moni- 
tor Mills, Scribner, Neb., was in Omaha, 
Aug. 24. 

Larry Brietenbach, of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., is on a business 
trip through the central states. 

Wheat threshing in Nebraska is not as 


near completion as it was a year ago, 
according to bankers of the state. Only 
56 per cent had been threshed by Aug. 15. 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Grain Exchange, and 
Harry T. Clark, chief inspector, accom- 
panied the Union Pacific-North West- 
ern seed wheat special train which vis- 
ited many towns and cities in Nebraska 
and Colorado last week. 

Leien Lestie. 
oo > 


MILWAUKEE 


Trading in spring patent as well as 
winter flours was restricted by the er- 
ratic action of wheat last week. Neither 
upturn nor downturn seemed to awaken 
any interest. Opinion generally is that 
flour is going to sell for much less than 
is now being asked for it. The range 
of asking limits is unusually wide, due 
to the eagerness of some interests to do 
business at almost any cost. Quotations, 
Aug. 25: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patents $5.95@6.55 bbl, straight 
$5.50@6.35, first clear $4.65@4.85, and 
second clear $3.95@4.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

After a week of fairly active business, 
demand for hard winter patent has eased 
off perceptibly, as the larger consumers 
appear to have their present require- 
ments well filled. There appears to be 
a healthy lot of business imminent, since 
most of the big buyers have not made 
their accustomed purchases. Most mills 
are exhibiting a firm tendency to insist 
on profitable contracts. Quotations, Aug. 
25: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ents $5.60@6 bbl, straight $5.50@5.85, 
and first clear $4.30@4.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

The Riebs Co. has placed contracts for 
the repair of its grain elevator and 
workhouse at 1110 South Pierce Street, 
which burned two months ago. 


William A. Hottensen, president of the 
W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee, and vice 
president of the Globe Milling Co., Wa- 
tertown, Wis., has returned from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., 3601 Na- 
tional Avenue, with elevators and malt 
houses in Milwaukee and Jefferson, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock to $500,000 
to accommodate the growth of its busi- 


ness. Herman W. Ladish is president 
and general manager. 
L, E. Meyer. 
oo 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour quotations last week registered 
little change from that of the preceding 
one. The market is quiet and unset- 
tled. Quotations, Aug. 24, car lots, ba- 
sis cotton 98’s: seconds $7.30 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.10; California pastry, 
$6.80; Kansas straight grade, $6.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Da- 
kota straight grade, $7.45; Montana 
straight grade, $7.25; Washington pas- 


try, $6. 
oof 

It is reported that during 1927, 1,872 
new farmers were added to Saskatche- 
wan’s population and 1,464 new farms 
were taken up, while 2,908 farmers were 
added to the population of Alberta, tak- 
ing up 1,909 farms. 








FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Aug. 21, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

HAMBONE XXX and circular design; 
City Mills Co., Columbus, Ga; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since April 1, 1928. 

QUIKO; Flako Products Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J; prepared flour for biscuits 
and shortcake. Use claimed since April 
2, 1928. 

RED TURKEY and design; Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., New York and Kansas 
City; whole wheat flour. Use claimed since 
May 9, 1928. 

VETEMUST; Cream of Wheat Co., Minne- 
apolis; wheat breakfast food. Use claimed 
since about June 12, 1928. 
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HRANSPORTATION 


PROFITABLE AUTUMN SEEN 
IN GREAT LAKES TONNAGE 


DotvuTrn, Minn.—Vessel owners ex- 
pect the fall season in the lake trade to 
be profitable, due to the large amount of 
grain, coal and ore to be carried. Ship- 
pers have been offering 6%c bu for 
grain to load late in October and hold 
at Buffalo, but few boats want to tie up 
that early. Bids of 5%c for late No- 
vember loading have been refused, and 
vessel owners are firm in their demand 
for 6c. 

The immediate demand for tonnage is 
slow, due to light sales of grain to go 
east. The prompt loading rate continues 
at 2c for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, with 
2%,c for the first half of September, and 
2¥ec for the last half. The Montreal 
rate is 8%c. Considerable tonnage igs 
said to have been placed for September 
and October loading. 


oS 

NEW YORK FREIGHT TERMINAL 

New York, N. Y.—It is announced by 
the Port of New York Authority that 
the railroads entering the New York 
harbor district have agreed to appoint 
a contract committee to study its modi- 
fied union freight terminal plans. The 
establishment of a single union freight 
station is contemplated, to be operated 
experimentally to determine whether fur- 
ther expansion of the inland station pro- 
gram is desirable. 

oo 

FLOUR BOOKED OCEAN SHIPMENT 

Toronto, Ont.—Shippers report a con- 
siderable amount of flour booked for 
ocean shipment, and this report is con- 
firmed by mills. Most of it was sold on 
a recent break in wheat prices. Ocean 
rates for flour have not changed, as far 
as August is concerned, but it is gen- 
erally known that the figures will be 2c 
higher in September, and 4c higher in 
October. 





oS 
Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 

Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 





¢ From 

Montreal 
Aug.- tNew 
To— tNew York Sept. Orleans 
AORROOE «cc ccscuss 22.00 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 ++25.00 
REGGE vce vecedese *23.00 oeee 7725.00 
Avonmouth ........ 19.00 22.00 **27.00 
Bergen .......0.00. *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux .......... 40.00 cece 30.00 
BPGEROM ceecse cence *22.00 22.00 ++25.00 
| i SE eee *19.00 22.00 **27.00 
Te 21.00 22.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 30.00 35.00 
SOPH ccc ccccccccece 22.00 34.00 **27.00 
EE oc cc ecsweces *30.00 31.00 45.00 
EOE. 0 6 cep eesi cee 22.00 24.00 **27.00 
DOUMGSO  ccvecccccce 22.00 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eece 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... *45.00 eoee tees 
Glasgow ...........- 20.00 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *22.00 22.00 125.00 
TEAVGO cocccccocccss 40.00 esve 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 31.00 45.00 
SS seer eres 21.00 23.00 **27.00 
EMU. vasteves.dccde 21.00 23.00 **27.00 
SEE cost-eseuse 18.00 20.00 **25.00 
ES ba cc os Babe'c's 18.00 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 **27.00 
BEARERS «6 icie coccice *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 ease 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 23.00 **27.00 
ONO cvicciccocecses *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PE, 0 6046000008 30.00 “ie 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 +425.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
UE p.0b 4 o20eent.s *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@238c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18 @22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through October, 1928. 

ttThrough March, 1929, 


ovo 
There are between 25 and 30 large 
scale farmers’ co-operative buying 45S0- 
ciations in the United States. These are 
serving more than 250,000 farmers, and 
in 1927 purchased supplies for their pa- 
trons to the value of $60,000,000. 
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Manufactured 
Weather for 
the Flour 

Mill 


ANUFACTURED weather, the 
M latest improvement in the proc- 

ess of flour milling, has been 
installed in the daylight concrete mill 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. The process keeps the tempera- 
ture in the mill within a relatively 
narrow range throughout the sum- 
mer, and the rest of the year at 
practically a uniform figure. The 
relative humidity is automatically 
held constant at all times. 

The windows in the mill are near- 
ly all kept closed, and the circulation, into which some 
fresh air is constantly introduced, is maintained by a 
large suction fan which forces the air through a 
shower of water from many small nozzles, cleansing 
it from smoke and dust. This clean air is cooled to 
a temperature of 70 degrees and distributed through- 
out the plant by air ducts. Then it is discharged 
through various openings around the machines and 
into the elevator legs, keeping the mill products at 
nearly uniform temperature and humidity at all stages 
of manufacture. 

Adjustments ‘in flour milling machinery as a result 
of natural weather conditions have become unneces- 
sary, and when one realizes the many changes in tem- 
perature and relative humidity from morning to eve- 
ning any day, winter or summer, the value of the 
scheme can be appreciated. 

It is claimed for the new process that it insures 
a product that is uniform in quality, purity and granu- 
lation. The purification of middlings is greatly facili- 
tated, and the breaking up of impurities at the tail of 
the mill is reduced so that all grades of flour are 
improved. 

It also has an important bearing upon the labor 
situation. Changes in machinery and choke-ups are 
avoided, and working conditions in the mill, particu- 


Air Ducts Leading to Purifiers (Left) and to the Roll Line (Right) 


larly in summer time, are much more agreeable to the 
operators. 

The Acme-Evans Co. has a milling history of 107 
years of continuous activity, and has been among the 
foremost in the United States in adopting improve- 
ments as they have developed. It makes the claim of 
being the first mill in Indiana to use steel roller mills 
and the first in the United States to build concrete 
storage tanks. It is among the first to install the new 
process of conditioning air. 

ovo 


Lack of Technical Education for 


Millers in Britain 
By “Boro Mill” in Milling 


ECHNICAL education for millers in Great Brit- 
T ain is a subject that needs careful handling; it 

can be likened to Cinderella, the unwanted child 
who had two ugly sisters. In our case, the ugly sisters 
are the idealists on the one hand, and the practical 
men on the other. Each view the question of educat- 
ing the miller from their own peculiar and somewhat 
cramped point of view. For an industry of the size 
and importance of flour milling, it is astonishing 














Air Conditioning Apparatus in the Acme-Evans Daylight Mill at Indianapolis 

















in the Acme-Evans Plant at Indianapolis 


that there is no well-defined and authoritative lines of 
educating a miller; there have been and are at the 
present time attempts at influencing technical educa- 
tion, but it is still haphazard, disorderly, and dis- 
jointed. 

Up to a few years ago the practical men reigned 
supreme. By degrees this was altered somewhat—the 
scientist, the chemist, and idealist came into flour 
milling and claimed and are claiming a share in the 
direction of the industry. In fact, there is a struggle 
among them as to who shall have the lion’s share in 
control. The practical men have had their chance, 
but their conservatism was Chinese. The idealists 
have, by the look of things, assumed the responsibility 
of the practical men by substituting an ambitious pro- 
gram of technical education which is almost as bizarre 
in application as the other was Chinese. For whom is 
this education intended, and who are we to educate? 
Is the operative to be educated, or not? If he is, then 
the program of the idealist is born out of time, for 
the operative is not sufficiently advanced to receive it; 
if it is not intended to educate him, then there is a 
gleam of hope for the idealists, who must introduce 
a better type of youth into the industry who can carry 
on with his studies where he left off at school. 

It is, however, doubtful if the academic futility 
of the idealists will ever be of any real advantage 
to future millers, for during the next few years two 
great changes will come over the milling industry: 
and the more important of these is centralization. 
The process of elimination proceeds unerringly, and 
in time—possibly sooner than one might expect— 
there will only be three groups of millers in this coun- 
try. These colossal concerns will dictate their own 
special methods of training and educating their staff. 
This control will leave fewer and fewer posts to be 
filled; there is not today the demand for skilled mill- 
ers there used to be, and the demand will be less 
rather than otherwise as the years unfold. These large 
concerns, having trained their own selected men in 
their own peculiar way, will make no call whatsoever 
upon the outside and otherwise trained miller. Cal- 
lous and soulless, if you like, but the motto of the 
modern business organization is “No sympathy or sen- 
timent in business.” 

oo > 


A Flour Burning Diesel 


Stop off at Goerlitz, Germany, and view the ninth 
wonder of the milling world, the 100 h-p engine which 
burns flour directly in the cylinder. More frequently 
it burns coal dust, but it is a versatile machine, and 
also can use pulverized sawdust, charcoal, coke, turf, 
and rice dust, as fuel. 

The engineers who have determined to capitalize 
the explosive quality of dusts took a three-cylinder 
Diesel, fitted it with dust governing attachments, and 
now, after daily operation for three years, announce 
that it has required no repairs and that it delivered 
100 brake horsepower in the final test. Rapid wear, 
says Power, has been the most serious objection to 
previous offerings of dust engines. But the German 
machine meets this criticism by its record of present 
operation with the original piston and cylinder lining. 

Sixty years ago, Dr. Otto invented his gas engine, 
utilizing the lightest of all fuels. Thirty years later, 
Dr. Rudolph Diesel brought out the Diesel engine to 
utilize fuel oil. Power progress seems to be moving in 
30-year cycles, for now, 30 years after the original 
Diesel, the pulverized coal or flour engine appears, 
ready for the tasks of industry.—American Miller. 
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| NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








Arizona 
The Arizona Grocery Co. is erecting a 
$65,000 bakery building at Fourth Ave- 
nue and Madison Street, Phoenix. 


California 

Rekitta & Koska have opened a bak- 
ery at Portola. 

H. B. Garocochea, 515 Rose Avenue, 
Venice, will build an addition to his 
bakery. 

N. M. Wheatley will build a brick bak- 
ery building, costing $9,750, on Twelfth 
Street, near Eighteenth, San Francisco. 

The Security Baking Co. has opened 
its new $18,000 baking plant at 924 
Thompson, Glendale. 

A. W. Thomas, operator of a bakery 
at Carlsbad, N. M., will build a plant 
at El Cajon. 

Colorado 

E, H. Adams has opened the Adams 
Bakery at 825 Tenth Street, Greeley. 

C. C. Dixon has leased a bakery at 
Idaho Springs. 

Connecticut 

William Wilhelmy, Ansonia, has closed 
his bakery. 

The Reymond Baking Co., Waterbury, 
has opened its new plant, with a capac- 
ity of 1,500 lbs bread per hour. The 
bakery is reported to be a model of effi- 
ciency and cleanliness. 

The Federal Baking Co., Hartford, 
has let a contract for a building, to 
cost $30,000, at 18 State Street. 

The Bruycker Bakery Shop has been 
opened in the Frost Building, Norwalk. 


Idaho 

D. C. Campbell has opened a bakery 
at Arco. 

Illinois 

Matt Hoesley has purchased the 
Woodstock (Ill.) Bakery from Carmine 
Costanzo. 

E. R. Peterson has opened a bakery 
at Tampico. 

Mrs. H. Olson has opened a home bak- 
ery in her apartment in Tinley Park, 
Mokena. 

Ferd Nitsche has purchased the Col- 
lege Avenue branch of the Home Bak- 
ery, Alton. C. E. Wilkins will continue 
to operate the main plant of the Home 
Bakery. 

Indiana 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Pierce Baking Co., Twenty- 
eighth Street and: Sherman Drive, In- 
dianapolis, capital $9,000, by Roy L. 
Pierce, Emma G. Pierce, Orrin E. Ship- 
man and M. Esta Shipman. 

Thomas J. Jenkins, owner of the Jen- 
kins Bakery, 1721-23 Wabash Avenue, 
Terre Haute, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Carl E. Betzner, on application by the 
Wabash Valley Trust Co., has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Burkhart & 
Co.’s bakery, Peru. 

William Young has purchased the 
Zoellner Bakery, Batesville. 

H. J. Damp has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Argos, from James H. White. 

E. C. Huffman has purchased the City 
Bakery, Union City, from Charles J. 
Gunckel. 

lowa 

Adrian Miller has moved his bakery 

from Riverside to Washington. 


Kansas 
Jack Saults has reopened the Central 
Bakery, Beloit, after remodeling follow- 
ing a recent fire. 


Kentucky 
Nellie Wirth, owner of the Wirth 
Bakery, 340 Jefferson Street, Louisville, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Louisiana 
The Kelley Bros. Bakery, 1830 Terpsi- 
chore Street, New Orleans, has installed 
a Read high-speed mixer and made 
other improvements to its plant, increas- 
ing capacity 50 per cent. It also con- 
templates adding two delivery trucks. 


Massachusetts 
It is understood that the First Na- 
tional Stores, Inc., Somerville, operating 


a chain of grocery stores, is making a 
survey of Connecticut with a view of 
establishing a warehouse and bakery in 
Hartford, capable of serving about 500 
retail stores. j 

A voluntary petition in bankrupty has 
been filed by Morris Potter, baker, Chel- 
sea, with liabilities of $793 and no assets. 

The Charles Friehofer Baking Co., 
Springfield, is building a stable and 
wagon house. 


A permit has been granted to William 


Rydberg, Cambridge, to build a $3,000 
bakery. 

The General Baking Co. has leased 
property at 587 Pleasant Street, Brock- 
ton, including a garage and one acre 
of land. 

Michigan ; 

August Zeiger has opened a bakery at 

4100 Lincoln Avenue, Charlotte. 


Minnesota 
The White Bakery, 429 Third Street, 
International Falls, burned recently. 
_R. H. Jahnke has opened a bakery and 
delicatessen at 3831 West Fiftieth Street, 
Minneapolis. 
Joseph Wolf has opened a bakery and 


lunch room at 1223 Sixth Avenue North, 
Minneapolis. 


Mississippi 
The bakery of Alfred Vassalli, Wash- 


ington and Hancock streets, Bay St. 
Louis, recently burned. 


Missouri 


The new Welter Bakery, Sikeston, is 
nearing completion. 

Lee Hillis has purchased an interest 
in the Columbia (Mo.) Baking Co., and 
will hold the office of secretary-treas> 
urer. Pe 


Montana 


Emmett Carey has enlarged the ca- 
pacity of the Sweet Shop, Glendive, ‘by 
the addition of a 200-loaf oven. 


New York 


The Sunrise Bakery, Huntington, L. 
I., has been sold by M. Ringer and M. 
Reiter to Grossman & Jarvis. 

Herman Weinrich has leased a store 
for a bakery at Anable Avenue and 
Packard Street, Long Island City. 

It is reported that Frank Wacha has 
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The Old Mill 
at Soldiers 
Grove, Wis., 
and Its 
Proprietor, 
Edward 
Wiley 


K ickapoo 


By Florence L. Clark 





N the days when that crookedest of rivers, the Kickapoo, had waterpower 


mills on its banks at Viola, Gay’s Mills, La Farge 


and Soldiers Grove, 


Wisconsin, six millstones hummed in the mill of T. T. Sime at Soldiers Grove, 
and on many a day the miller turned out 150 bbls flour. 


Water no longer goes over the dams at Viola and La Farge. 


Gay’s Mill 


was torn down last year to give place to a power plant, but the mill at Soldiers 
Grove is doing a bigger business now than it did in the good old days. 

“Just keeping up with the times,” is the explanation of the “busyness” 
around the old mill offered by Edward Wiley, proprietor of the concern since 
1900. He believes that an old mill in a small town does not need to die, just 
because flour milling has become centralized in the cities and larger towns. 
People want more flour than they ever did around about Soldiers Grove, and 
the mill under Mr. Wiley’s management supplies the present increased demand, 
just as it used to in early times, only with this difference: flour is shipped in 
for the trade in car lots instead of being manufactured. 

Two trucks are kept on the road, and flour is distributed over a 20-mile 


area to villages and farms. 
Kickapoo. 
its flour from the mill. 


A branch station is maintained at Readstown up the 
Every store in Soldiers Grove and in the neighboring villages _ 
Minnesota and Kansas hard wheat flours are handled, 


and the usual run of corn, ground feeds, bran, shorts, chick feed, and field seeds. 
Side limes are binding twine, batteries, tires and oil. 

The mill ts electrically operated, and feed grinding is done. When the farm- 
ers come in with their oats and corn to be ground, they find at hand, while they 
wait, repairs for the car, as well as millfeeds and flour. 





discontinued his bakery at 608 Warren 
Street, Hudson. 

Cropper Bros. have opened a retgij 
bakery and pastry shop at 108 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica. 

Ann’s Quality Bakery, 195 Jamaica 
Avenue, Hollis, is reported to have 
ceased doing business. 

William Strack has opened the Bellaire 
Quality Bakery at 212 Jamaica Ave 
Bellaire, L. I. 

Harry Jones and William H. F. John. 
son, formerly of Johnstown, are the new 
owners of the bakery at Somerset for. 


nue, 


’ merly operated by Irvin Ginter. 


The Hygrade Bakery has been opened 
at 3338 Fulton Street, Cypress Hills 
Brooklyn, by Steel. Bros. 

The Hollis Retail Bakery, 185 Jamaica 
Avenue, Hollis, is reported to have been 
closed. 

The’ Horn & Hardart Baking Co, js 
planning to erect a two-story building at 
682 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 

The Empire Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 854 Westchester Avenue, New 
York. 

The G. & R. Bakeries, Inc., 67 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, will 
open a shop at West Bainbridge and 
North Rochambeau avenues. 

Benjamin Geiber, 919 Tiffany Street, 
will open a bakery at Lafayette and 
Bryant avenues, New York. 

William Kettenacker, owner of the 
Albion Bakery, Port Washington, L. I, 
has installed considerable new equip- 
ment, 

Max Van Husen’s Holland Pastry 
Shop, Great Neck, L. I., was burned re- 
cently. : 

The Model Bakery has been opened 
at 407 West First Street, Mount Vernon. 

The G. & R. Bakery soon will open 
at 84 Kingsbridge Road, New York. 

Paul Blumenstein, 822 Huntspoint 
Avenue, New York, will open a bakery 
at 967 Aldus Street. 

M. Moses will open a bakery at 69 
East One Hundred and_ Sixty-first 
Street, New York. 

The Opatowsky Pastry Shop & Res- 
taurant, 113 Rivington Street, New 
York, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

J. Zingeser will open a bakery at 101 
East One Hundred and _Sixty-first 
Street, New York. 

Mike Kanapikas’ bakery, 469 Hudson 
Avenue, Rochester, burned recently, with 
an estimated loss of $2,500. 

R. W. Riehlman, proprietor of the 
Tully (N. Y.) Bakery, plans to enlarge. 

Morris Adel, 715 Fox Street, New 
York, will open a bakery on One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-second Street, near 
Prospect Avenue. 

The Hudleston-Walton Co., which 
opened its new bakery on Market Street, 
Oneonta, will add two trucks to its de- 
livery equipment, and has installed a 
bread wrapping machine. 


North Dakota 


Guy Hokanson has purchased the bak- 
ery at Fort Yates. 


Ohio a 
S. H. Kohring has purchased the bak- 
ery owned by William Humbert, Carey. 
The Schulze Baking Co. will add im- 
provements costing $30,000 to its plant 
at 747 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati. 
Ralph Baker has leased a store ™ 
Chillicothe Street, Portsmouth, and will 
open a bakery when the building has 
been remodeled. 


Oklahoma 


Work has begun on the plant of the 
Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, @ 
subsidiary of the General Baking © 
The bakery will be three stories high, 
the largest in Oklahoma City. The esti 
mated cost of the building is $225,000, 
and of the single oven on the second 
floor $120,000. 

Warren Finn and Arthur MacCauley 
formerly of Boston, have become 48S” 
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ciated with Dad’s Cookie Co., Oklahoma 

a F. Gann, Talhina, has leased his 

bakery to Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Wells. 
Peter Rhodd has opened a bakery at 


Aer. Cann has leased the Star Bakery, 
Talihina, to W. M. Wells. 

The Shipley Bakin Co., McAlester, 
will open a branch bakery at Muskogee. 
The firm has similar branches at Fort 
Smith and Fayetteville, Ark. 

The Smith Bakery, Yale, recently pur- 

and has occupied a building for- 
merly owned by F. A. Henderson. 

Leo Ashley, formerly of Gainesville, 
Texas, has bought the Frederick (Okla.) 
Bakery, once owned by Lee Higgs, and 
more recently the property of the First 
National Bank of Frederick. 

Jack McAskill, owner of the Golden 
Krust Bakery, Stillwater, has made im- 
provements in the plant since purchas- 
ing it a few months ago. 

E. H. Broyhill has purchased the Roy- 
al Bakery, Cushing, from Robert Chris- 
tian. 

H. O. Busker has moved the Home 
Bakery, Newkirk, to 104 West Sev- 
enth Street. 

The Smith Baking Co. has begun the 
erection of a three-story baking plant at 
Oklahoma City. Charles F. Yost is 
manager. 


Oregon 


A. E. Short has opened a bakery at 
Portland. 

George Lewis, Gold Beach, has sold 
his bakery to Clyde Miller and Bud 
Gowdy. 

Joseph Einwaller has sold the fixtures 
of the Piedmont Bakery, Portland, to 
L, L. Werly. 

The New French Bakery Co., Port- 
land, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital, by James B., M. A., and Connie 
A. Chiotti. 

F, G. Gosha will open a bakery at 
Oakridge. 

Pennsylvania 


The business of the bakery owned by 
Patrick Lonergan, York, has been placed 
in the hands of trustees for liquidation. 

The plant of the Clewell Pretzel Bak- 
ery, Nazareth, burned recently, while the 
employees of the company were holding 
their annual picnic. It is expected that 
it will be rebuilt. 

C. H. Smith, owner of the Smith 
noodle factory, Ellwood City, is install- 
ing new machinery. 

James Bowie, formerly with the Ideal 
Bakery, Grove City, has opened a bak- 
ery at Slippery Rock. 

Joseph Vitello has opened a bakery 
at Richwood. 

H. B. Shrott, 6324 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, plans to move his shop to a new 
location. 

W. E. Stockberger has opened a bak- 
ery at 5461 Penn Avenue, East End, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
acquired property at 4670 Frankford 
Avenue, Philadelphia, and is building a 
plant to be completed in about two 
months. 


South Dakota 
The Malloy Bakery, Centerville, will 
be discontinued. 


Tennessee 

Charles S. Williams has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 603 Market 
Meet, Chattanooga. 

W. E. Johnson, owner of the Cooke- 
ville (Tenn.) Bakery, has purchased the 
business of the Simms Quality Bakery, 
™ ey geneamitots the two. 

+ Koelz & Co., Milan, have pur- 
chased a larger oven. ‘ 


Texas 


T. W. Johnson has moved the Perry- 
ton (Texas) Bakery to a. new brick 
building. 
Jake Evans has purchased the City 
Bakery, Throckmorton, from B. F. Dye. 
The Sunlite Bakery Corporation has 
incorporated at El Paso, with $25,- 
ls a stock, by F. A. Carreaud 


es vee has purchased the New 
ond ery, Victoria, from John 

Frank Taylor has installed new equip- 
ment and doubled the floor space to in- 
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crease the production of the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery, Goldthwaite. 

William H. and Charles A. Garey have 
opened a bakery at Texline. 

The Boigt Bakery has been opened at 
Rio Grande City. 

J. C. Crippen & Sons, Fifth and 
Washington streets, Waco, have opened 
a bakery in connection with their gro- 
cery business. 


Utah 


The Royal Baking Co., Ogden, has 
opened its new plant at Second Street 
and Washington Avenue. 

William Curtis has opened the City 
Bakery at 562 West Second Street, Salt 
Lake City. 


Virginia 


The Sunrise Bakery, Inc., Clarendon, 
has been incorporated for $25,000. The 
officers are Constantine Zeharoudis presi- 


dent, Constantine Placokefalos vice 
president, and Peter Barbakos secretary. 
Washington 


E. O. Meyers has sold the Puritan 
Bakery, Montesano, to Pickering & Sons. 

The San Francisco Biscuit Co., bakery, 
Seattle, has been incorporated, with $5,- 
000 capital, by P. F. O'Neil, R. P. 
Thymian and R. A. Agner. 

O. R. Wurmstick has assigned the 
Home Bakery, Seattle, to the Seattle 
Merchants’ Association. 

Miss B. F. Winters, Seattle, has sold 
her bakery to Mrs. Alfred Burton. 

The Thoro Bread Bakery, Hoquiam, 
will occupy the quarters recently vacat- 
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ed by the Grays Harbor Baking Co., 611 
Simpson Avenue. 

The Ravenna Sanitary Bakery, for- 
merly at 6328 Ravenna Avenue, Seattle, 
has gone out of business. 

George F. Hatch has commenced con- 
struction of a brick and concrete one- 
story bakery at North Monroe Street 
and Cleveland Avenue, Spokane. This 
plant will provide three times the ca- 
pacity of the old bakery. 

W. J. Haggerty has sold the Light- 
house Bakery, Seattle, to John Lammie. 

The Home Service Bakery, Seattle, 
has been incorporated by David Mc- 
Allister and C. E. Jones, with $25,000 
capital stock. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
has let a contract for the remodeling of 
its plant at 705 Seventh Avenue North- 
east, Seattle. The work will cost $20,- 


* 000, and the addition will be used for 


the making of Hostess cakes. 

Clair’s Bakery, 3505 McKinley, Ta- 
coma, has increased its floor space and 
added a bread wrapper. A second elec- 
tric oven will be installed. 

Mrs. Underdahl’s Home Bakery, Castle 
Rock, will have new business quarters 
when the building to be erected at Cow- 
litz Avenue and First Street is com- 
pleted. 

Wisconsin 

The Cooks Pantry, Inc., Green Bay, 
has opened as a bakery. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Waupun, has 
reopened at 319 East Main Street. 

The Taylor Avenue Bakery has been 
opened at 2009 Taylor Avenue, Racine. 
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FEED NOTES 

















The Eikenberry Bros. will open a re- 
tail feed and seed store at Eaton, Ohio. 

The Sweet Co. has purchased the busi- 
ness and property of the Gary Grain & 
“Hay Elevator Co., Bozeman, Mont. The 
equipment includes feed grinding and 
mixing machinery. 

J. S. Emerson will install a feed mill 
in his elevator at Mapleton, Minn. 

The McKee Feed & Grain Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has installed additional feed 
grinding machinery. 

Arends & Glabe, Melvin, Ill, have 
provided storage space for flour and 
feed in their new office building. 

Roy Brown has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Sullivan (Ind.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

William M. Herbst, Franklin Grove, 
Ill, has installed additional feed grind- 
ing equipment. 

The Clintonville (Wis.) Co-operative 


Elevator Co. has installed mixing ma- _ 


chinery for the manufacture of feeds. 

W. N. Butler & Co., Columbia, Tenn., 
have installed feed grinding and mixing 
machinery. 

The warehouse and feed store owned 
by Dow & Paine, East Newport, Maine, 
burned recently. 

Carl G. Anderson has sold the Ander- 
son Food Stores, Seattle, Port Townsend, 
and Auburn, Wash., to the United Gro- 
ceries & Markets, Inc. 


A. C. Crews has sold his interest in , 


the Mutual Mill & Seed Co., Medford, 


Oregon, to G. A. Youngs, G. A. Barr, ° 


and F. J. Wilmot. 

R. E. Thompson, who has been iden- 
tified with the mixed feed business in the 
Southeast for several years, is establish- 


ing a mill at Wilson, La., for the manu- 
facture of various mixed feeds. The 
plant will be ready for operation during 
the coming autumn. 

The feed mill 
burned recently. 

A branch office has been opened at 
Spencer, Iowa, by the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee. E. G. Gessen 
has been appointed manager. 

William Caughlin, Clyman, Wis., has 
sold his feed business to E. A. Kunde, 
who formerly operated a feed store at 
Horicon, Wis. 

W. R. Prather & Son have established 
a feed store at Hollis, Okla. 

The Continental Food Stores, Inc., 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md., has 
been chartered conduct a chain of 
grocery stores, with a capital stock of 
15,000 shares first preferred stock, par 
value $100, 160,000 shares class A pre- 
ferred stock, no par value, and 300,000 
shares common stock, no par value. The 
incorporators are R. Dorsey Watkins, 
Huntington Cairns, and Leslie E. Mihm. 

The Waples-Platter Grocery Co., 1819 
Jones Street, Fort Worth, Texas, whole- 
saler, has increased its capital stock to 
$3,000,000, and changed its name to the 
Waples-Platter Co. An_ enlargement 
program is being planned. 

The addition to the Bashore Hatchery 
& Feed Store, North Manchester, Ind., 
has been completed and a feed mill will 
be installed immediately. The front of 
the addition will be used for sales quar- 
ters, and the rear for the feed plant. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Aurora (Ind.) Flour & 
Feed Co., capital stock $12,000, by 


at Rossville, Iowa, 








White River. 


that the mill ever again will 








THIS WEERK’S COVER 


YPICAL of numberless old mills scattered throughout the United 

States is the Moss Island Mill, situated about two miles northwest of 

Anderson, Ind., on the Anderson-Elmwood road. This mill, which is 
pictured in duograph colors on the cover of this week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller, takes its name from an island in the north fork of the 
Until about three years ago the mill continued to grind 
feed, but at present it lies idle in a rather dilapidated condition. 
shingles and siding have fallen off, and the frame work of hand-hewn 
logs, mortised and tenoned and held with wooden pegs, is exposed. The 
original wheel, gearing, etc., still are intact, however. 
be the center of the community as it once 
was, one would surmise that its setting would furnish an ideal atmosphere 
for painters, poets, lovers and others who seek romance. 


The 


While it is unlikely 
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Walter Donselman, Martin Donselman, 
Joseph Stout and Raymond Graver. 

The Cobb & Norton feed mill and 
seed house at Redfield, S. D., burned re- 
cently. 

The Blair Elevator Corporation, Atch- 
ison, Kansas, plans to build a — 
addition to the company’s feed mill. 

The Huron (S. D.) :Milling Co. will be 
succeeded by the Huron Mills, Inc., 
which will manufacture a line of feed. 

The Shawnee Mill & Elevator Co., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., has resumed op- 
eration in its new plant, built at a cost 
of $50,000 after the old one had burned. 

H. R. Hall, Centralia, Ill., has sold his 
feed store to Pfeffer Bros. 

Peters Bros. have opened a feed store 
at Clear Lake, S. D. 

A feed mixing department will be 
added to the plant of the Crabbs, Rey- 
nolds, Taylor Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

The Quisenbery Feed Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

A feed store has been opened by the 
Evans Feed Co. at El Dorado, Ark. 

J. C. MecJunkins, Onawa, Iowa, has 
sold his feed business to John Noble. 

J. O. Sayer and J. H. Thomas have 
opened a feed store at Douglasville, Ga. 

C. E. Kiff, Inc., has been formed by 
C. E. Kiff, Herbert Dick and J. W. 
Thompson to conduct a feed business 
at Delhi, N. Y. 

E. A. Kunde has purchased the feed 
business of William Caughlin, Clyman, 
Wis. 

J. J. Johns has purchased the Chipley 
(Fla.) Feed & Seed Store from J. E. 
Cabler. 

A feed mill will be opened at Colo- 
rado, Texas, by a company of farmers 
and business men. 

The Alfred Smith Feed Co., Garnett, 
Kansas, plans to manufacture a full line 
of dairy and poultry feeds. 

After 36 years of successful business 
at one location, Everitt’s Seed Store, 22 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., dealer in feed and seeds, has moved 
to 26-32 South Illinois Street. 

The Lieber Grain Co., Fort Morgan, 
Colo., has added a line of mixed feeds to 
its business. 

A feed grinder will be installed by the 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Co., Troy, 
Ill 


D. P. Young, flour and feed broker, 
Carbondale, Ill., has moved his head- 
quarters to 1000 North Monroe Street, 
Marion. 

The Danville (Vt.) Grain Co. has been 
organized and incorporated for $50,000, 
by Delmer O. Smith, Brian Brown and 
L. E. Woods. 

The Austin (Minn.) Grocery Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000, to deal in 
groceries at retail and wholesale, by 
Frank Uzlik, Sr., and Frank Uzlik, Jr. 

Daniel Cresap has purchased the 
Bonaparte, Iowa, grist mill and plans 
to improve the property. 

The Northland Elevator, Bronson, 
Minn., has been reopened, with N. E. 
Johnson in charge. Flour and feed will 
be handled. 

F. C. and A. C. Krause have pur- 
chased the Luety Bros. feed and grain 
business at 238 Shirland Avenue, Be- 
loit, Wis. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Van Orin, 
Ill., has installed feed grinding machin- 
ery. 

J. T. Holmes, Lewistown, IIl., has in- 
stalled feed grinding machinery. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Grain & Feed Co. 
will enlarge its warehouse with an $18,- 
000 addition. 

Piggly Wiggly Store No. 1, Natchez, 
Miss., has opened a new department, 
carrying a line of prepared feeds, 

The Home Grocery Co., Abbeville, La., 
has been organized to purchase the busi- 
ness of the Abbeville Grocery Co. It is 
capitalized at $50,000. A. Baudoin is 
president, G. R. Broussard vice presi- 
dent, John Nugier second vice president, 
and J. E. Nettles general manager. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Wholesale 
Grocery Corporation has increased its 
warehouse and office space by one half. 

Waldeschmidt & Schneider, Metamora, 
Ill., plan to market their own brand of 
mixed feeds. 

The Snapp Grain Co., Ridgeville, Ind., 
has been incorporated for $20,000, to 
deal in grain, flour and feed, 


Anxious Wife: “Abie, have you done 
anything about that Black Hand letter?” 
Abie: “Oh, ain’t I, though. I turned 
it over to my insurance company. They 
got $20,000 tied up in me; let them 
worry.’—Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 
* 7 


WOULD PLEASE THE FARMERS 

“What are your ideas about farm re- 
lief ?” 

“It would be all right,” answered 
Farmer Corntossel, “if our statesmen 
could compel the weather bureau to is- 
sue the right kind of reports and then 
compel the weather to live up to them.” 
—Washington Star. 


DEFINING IT 

Orator: “Fellow-electors, we must do 
something to improve the status quo.” 

A Voice: “An’ what be the status quo, 
mister?” 

Orator: “That’s Latin for the mess 
we are in.”—Retail Grocers Advocate. 

* * 


BUSINESS EXPERT CONSULTS DOCTOR 


“Hello, doc. I’d like to have you look 
me over. I’m feeling 18.7 per cent less 
than I did last week, compared with 100 
for the corresponding week of 1927. I 
eat 20.1 per cent less than last week, and 
25.8 per cent less than a year ago. I 
average 5.965 hours of sleep per night 
compared with 6.7 per cent last week, 
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6.9 per cent last year, and 7.4 per cent 
in 1926, Exercise for the first six months 
of 1928 averaged 2.1 hours per 24-hour 
day; for the same period of 1927 this 
item amounted to 3.5 hours. Based up- 
on a 10-year average of personal effi- 
ciency of 98.6 per cent, my condition as 
of Aug. 1, 1928, after depreciation and 
other losses, amounted to 63.4 per cent, 
due no doubt to unsound fundamental 
principles.”—Life. 
* » 


PROPERLY STUNG 


Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle, 
and won a $1,500 car. 

His friends rushed up to his house to 
congratulate him, but found him looking 
miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” 
they asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever 
bought it I canna imagine.”—Retail Gro- 
cers Advocate. 

- 

“You seem to have a good deal of 
faith in doctors,” said Barrett to his in- 
valid friend. 

“I have,’ was the reply. “A doctor 
would be foolish to let a good customer 
like me die.”—West Coast Trade. 


* - 


WORTH THE MONEY 


As the old lady strolled through the 
park, two urchins confronted her. 

“I say, lady,” said the taller of the 
two, “my brother does fine imitashings. 
Give ’im a penny and he'll imitate a 
hen.” 

“Dear, dear!” smiled the old lady. 
“And what will he do—will he cackle?” 

“No,” replied the lad, with a look of 
contempt, “’e won’t do not cheap imi- 
tashings o’ that sort. ’E’ll eat a worm!” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 

* 


COMPANIONATE SNAPSHOT 

Teacher (calling to children in play- 
ground): “Johnny Jones, Nellie Brown, 
Walter Shoemaker, your mother has 
just telephoned for you to come home 
and meet your new papa.”—Life. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








BY AN OLD ESTABLISHED 
SPRING WHEAT MILL 


Wanted—Aggressive representation 
Wisconsin—flour, mixed cars and 
bakery trade; full line quality com- 
mercial feeds; brokerage basis. 


Address 1731, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 
You can increase your income con- 
siderably handling animal poultry 
cod liver oil. Some good territories 
available. State sales experience. 
Address Feed Salesman, care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DE- 
sires connection with small mill wishing 
to build up a quality business; expert 
knowledge of practical end. Address 1714, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

TRAFFIC MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ RAIL- 
road experience and two years’ mill ex- 
perience, wants connection with a small 
mill or elevator in or near Kansas City. 
Address R. A. Gowens, P. O. Box 55, 
Houston, Texas. 


August 29, 192g 


POSITION WANTED BY GRADUA? 
chemist with thorough training ang pe 
perience in all phases of hard wheat nil 
control work; experienced in wheat blend 
ing; excellent references. Addregs 1732, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND. 
ent or head miller where quality and em, 
ciency are demanded; I can make y : 
mill produce to meet your trade's de. 
mands in either soft or hard wheats 
available on short notice. Address 1122, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in charge of 
mills up to 1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat 
is open to position; several years in charge 
of 700-bbl mill now in liquidation by 
stockholders; very best of references; now 
employed as miller, but can come on short 
notice; correspondence solicited. Addregs 
1718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap. 
olis. 


A MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in merchandising grain in both country 
and terminal markets, also with experi. 
ence in flour and feed, is desirous of mak. 
ing a change; would prefer to connect 
with a grain, flour or feed concern where 
compensation is commensurate with abil. 
ity and initiative; fyll particulars on re. 
quest. Address ‘“‘Executive,"’ care North. 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A CRACKING GOOD LITTLE 
76-bbl flour mill with Allis equipment; in 
spring wheat section, with good feed busj. 
ness; steam plant; making money; a snap 
for the right party. Revillo Flour Mills, 
Revillo, S. D. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND COMMER. 
cial feed business; live city in center of 
dairy and hog feeding community; storage 
for 2,000 bus grain and four carloads com- 
mercial feed; inside wagon scales, wagon 
and electric truck dumps; No. 5 Miracle 
Ace hammer mill; property clear; owner 
selling because of health; a real opportu- 
nity for some one. Address ‘Hammer 
Mill,” 603 Court Street, Charles City, Iowa, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE NO. 52 PRINZ & RAU 
milling separators, never used. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MaA- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co. 
Austin, Minn. 
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COURER 


Cleans wheat...yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system. ..does it at a single 


operation. 


The Iron Prince Scourer 


effectively cleans smutty 
wheat....so clean that the 
flour is entirely free from 
the usual, but undesirable, 
murky blue tinge. 
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ANY milling problems are p N= |=|=\2 1213 


overcome by some process 
of the various lines of our machin- 
ery......Just as better flour results 
from treatment of the wheat by the 
Tron Prince Scourer....Better flour 
...Better bread...Better business... 
Pleased to answer all inquiries. 


Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 


©Ghe PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY wu waukee Wisconsin 


"Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Eastern Representative—John McBride, 137 Minnesota Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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